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Who's Minding the Kids? 

Child Care Arrangements: 1986-87 



INTRODUCTION 

The child care statistics shown in this report are for 
children under the age of 15 whose parents or guard- 
ians were employed in the labor force or attending 
school during September to November, 1987. How 
these children are cared for while their parents are at 
work or in school, the complexity of these arrangements 
and the accompanying disruptions in the daily work 
schedule, and the financial costs attributable to child 
care services are some of the topics presented in this 
report. 

Survey background. Data on child care arrangements 
have been collected by the Census Bureau in prior 
supplements to the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
since 1 958 1 and more recently in supplements to the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) 
since 1984. 2 This report discuss the most recent 
statistics on child care arrangements in the United 
States based on data collected in the SIPP for the 
September-November 1987 period. Final statistics for 
1986 are also shown in the detailed tables in this report, 
updating preliminary data published in a press release 
issued in 1989. 3 Data from earlier CPS and SIPP 
supplements on child care also are presented in order 
to show an historical perspective on changes that have 
occurred in the way working parents arrange for the 
care of their children. The arrangements shown in this 
report do not distinguish between the demands and 
desires for specific types of child care services by 
working parents or the supply or availability of these 
arrangements. The numbers shown here represent the 
current arrangements used by working parents who 
have decide*! what arrangements should be used based 
on their individual needs and resources and the avail- 
ability of child care services. 

Terms used In this report. The term "chitJ care 
arrangements" used in this report describes how cnii- 
dren are cared for during the time their parents are at 



1 Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No.1 17, Trends in Child 
Care Arrangements of Working Mothers, and Series P-23, No. 129, 
Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers: June 198P. 

^rrent Population Reports, Series P-70, No.9, Who's Minding 
the Kids? Child Care Arrangements: Winter 1984*85. 

3 Press re'ease, July 27, 1989, CB 89*119, "Child Care Costs 
Estimated a $14 Billion in 1986, Census Bureau Survey Shows." 



work or attending school. Child care arrangements 
include not only informal arrangements where neigh- 
bors, relatives, or family members look after the children 
either in the child's home or their own homes but also 
organized child care facilities such as day or group care 
centers and nursery schools or preschools. 

Also included are responses which indicate that the 
parents themselves care for their children while at work 
(either at home or outside their home) or in school, or 
that the children are left to care for themselves. Since 
school-age children are included in the survey, child 
care, in its broadest sense, also includes the time 
children are enrolled in kindergarten or grade school 
during the time their parents are at work or in school. 

Some parents may use more than one type of child 
care arrangement in a typical week; therefore, two 
categories of arrangements are shown in this report, 
primary and secondary. The primary child care arrange- 
ment refers to what the child was usually doing or the 
way the child was usually cared for during most of the 
hours the child's parent was at work or in school. If other 
arrangements were used in addition to the primary 
arrangement, the one used second most frequently was 
called the secondary arrangement. For example, if a 
child was in grade school most of the time his or her 
parent worked and then was left to care for Nmself or 
herself after school, the primary child care arrangement 
for this child would be "enrolled in grade school" and 
the secondary child care arrangement would be "child 
cares for self." 

The respondent determined the category of the child 
care arrangement used for his or her own children. No 
inquiry was made in the survey concerning the licensing 
status of the child care facilities or private homes 
providing the child care. 

Information on child care arrangements used by 
parents for their children was asked of the wife and not 
the husband in the case of married-couple families. As 
such, arrangement usage refers to the time the wife, not 
the husband, was at work or in school, in families where 
only one parent was present or where the child was 
cared for by a legal guardian (excluding foster parents), 
information on child care arrangements was obtained 
from that parent or guardian. In cases where the desig- 
nated respondent was both employed at a job and 
enrolled in school, questions on child care arrange- 
ments pertain only to the time the respondent was at 
work. Otherwise, the questions refer only to the time the 
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respondent was either at work or in school. The terms 
"employed" or "working" mothers or women are used 
interchangeably in this report to refer to women employed 
in the paid labor force in the month preceding the 
interview. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

(The figures in parentheses denote the 90-percent 
confidence interval of the estimate.) 

Child Care Arrangements and Trends 

• In the fall of 1987, 59 (±0.9) percent of children 
under 15 years old had mothers who were employed 
in the labor force. Another 3 (±0.3) percent had 
mothers who were enrolled in school. 

• The majority of preschooi-age children with employed 
mothers in the fall of 1987 were cared for in a home 
environment while their mothers were at work; 30 
(±1.9) percent were cared for in their own homes, 
while 36 (±2.0) percent were cared for in the provid- 
er's home. 

• T W enty-four (± 1 .8) percent of preschool-age children 
with employed mothers were cared for in 
day/group care centers or nursery/preschools during 
most of the hours their mothers were at work in fall 
1987. These proportions were significantly higher 
than those estimated for preschoolers in June 1977 
(13 ±1.4 percent) from the Current Population Sur- 
vey. 

• About 8 (±0.3) million children of employed mothers 
also used a secondary child care arrangement in fall 
1987. The majority of children (6 million ±0.3 million) 
using secondary arrangements were 5 years and over 
and were attending kindergarten or grade-school 
during most of the time their mothers were at work. 
Twenty-two (±2.2) percent of these children (1.3 
million ±0.1 million) cared for themselves after school. 

Economic Aspects of Child Care 
Arrangements 

• Child care related work disruptions affected 7 (±1.1) 
percent of employed women with children each month 
in fall 1987. Among women with only one child, work 
disruptions were more prevalent among women with 
infants and 1- and 2-year-olds than among women 
with school-age children. 

• Children under 5 living in poverty in fall 1 987 depended 
more on in-home care by their grandparents and 
relatives than did children of more economically advan- 
taged parents. On the other hand, families which were 
not poor more often used organized child care facili- 
ties and family day care providers outside their homes 
for their children than did families living in poverty. 



Child Care Expenditures 

• One-third (±2.5 percent) of the families with employed 
women with children under 15 years old paid for child 
care during fall 1987, averaging $49 (±$3)per week. 
This amounted to an estimated annual expenditure of 
$15.5 billion. Since the first SIPP survey taken in 
winter 1 984-85, costs have increased by $8.20 (±$3.40) 
per week, of which $3.60 of this increase was the 
result of inflation. 

• Child care costs in fall 1987 were higher in the 
Northeast ($57, ±$11)) than in the South ($43, ±$4). 
Families in the Northeast reported that child care 
expenditures made up 7.1 (±1.1) percent of their 
monthly family income which was not statistically 
different from 6.6 (±0.6) percent reported by families 
living in the South. 

• Child care payments in fall 1987 amounted to 6.6 
(±0.5) percent of the monthly family income of 
employed mothers of children under 15. Women in 
poverty who made child care payments spent one- 
quarter (±4.8 percent) of their family income on child 
care, compared with 6.3 (±0.5) percent for employed 
women in families who were not poor. 

POPULATION COVERAGE 

The ciiiid care data presented in this report profile the 
arrangements typically used for children under 15 years 
old (including any adopted or stepchildren) during the 
time their parents were at work or in school. There were 
an estimated 52.1 million children under age 15 living in 
the United States with their mothers in the fall (Septem- 
ber to November) of 1 987 (table A). About 59 percent of 
these children (30.6 million) had mothers who were 
employed. Since the data on child care arrangements 
were collected only for the three youngest children 
under age 15 in the family, data are shown for 28.8 
million children. This represents 94.2 percent of all 
children under 15 years of age of employed mothers. 

In addition to the children whose mothers were 
employed, there were another 1 .4 million children whose 
mothers were enrolled in school, of which 1.2 million 
(90.5 percent) were in the survey universe. The remain- 
ing children, 20.1 million, were living wit!, mothers who 
were neither employed nor attending school. Some of 
the children of these women may also attend nursery 
schools or day care centers during the day. However, 
the SIPP data set shown in this report did not include 
questions on child care arrangements for parents who 
were neither employed nor enrolled in school. Future 
child care supplements to the SIPP will as}; ^hild care 
questions of persons who are not employed but looking 
for a job. 

The final group shown in table A is children who are 
not living with their mothers but with their fathers or 
male guardians who were either employed or enrolled in 
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Table A. Population Universe for Child Care 
Module: Fall 1987 

(Numbers In thousands. Numbers represent average monthly 
estimate of employed end enrolled parents or guardians and their 
children) 



Population 




uniiaren 


wniiaren 


I Quit 


unaer o 


□ IU l*T 


Total women 1 : 










29,767 


AAA C7 

14,40/ 


21,555 




52,092 


18,463 


33,630 


Employed women 3 : 










18,501 


7,914 


13,917 




30,612 


9,550 


21,061 


Children In sample 4 


28,842 


9,124 


19,718 


Women enrolled In school 3 : 










771 


452 


458 




1,369 


594 


775 




1,239 


569 


670 


Men empk^yed or enrolled in school 3 : 






1,117 




1,407 


45? 




2,197 


524 


1,673 




1,906 


467 


1,439 



1 Refers to average monthly number of women as of interview date, 
October-December, 1987. 

*Total number of children living with a parent or a guardian. 

Employed or enrolled in school as of reference month. 
. information collected only for three youngest children living in the 
household. 

Note: Total number of parents is less than individual estimates by 
age of children as some parents have children in both age groups. 

school. An estimated 1.4 million men cared for approx- 
imately 2.2 million children under 15 years old. Since the 
child care questions were asked only for the three 
youngest children in the household, the estimated pop- 
ulation for analysis was reduced to 1.9 million children. 



PRIMARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Table B shows the distribution of the primary child 
care arrangements fcr children under 5 years old (pre- 
schoolers) and grade-school-age children 5 to 14 years 
old in fall 1987. 

Child care arrangements for grade-school-age chil- 
dren. Seventy-one percent (14 million) of the 19.7 mil- 
lion grade-school-age children of employed mothers 
were in either kindergarten or grade school most of the 
hours their mothers were at work. This does not mean 
that the remaining 29 percent were not enrolled in 
school; rather it implies that the majority of the hours 
that the mothers worked did not necessarily coincide 
with their children's school day. A subsequent section in 
this report will examine the secondary child care arrange- 
ments provided for school-age children in addition to 
the time they spend in school. 

Of the remaining 5.7 million grade-school-age chil- 
dren not attending kindergarten /grade school, 2.7 mil- 
lion children were cared for in their own home. One-half 
of the tctal care in the children's homes was provided by 
the chiidren's fathers. About 800,000 children were left 
unsupervised most of the time that their mothers were 
at work. 

Child care arrangements for children under 5 years 
old. Employed women with preschool age children use 
more non-school types of child care arrangements for 
their children than do employed women with older 
children who spend most of their daytime hours in 
school. Thirty percent of preschoolers in fall 1987 were 
cared for in their own homes, mainly by their fathers, 



Table B. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15: Fall 1987 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangement 



All children . 



Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative . . . 
By non relative 



Care in another homo. 

By grandparent 

By other relative .... 
By nonrelative 



Organized child care facilities. . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool — 
Kindergarten/grade school — 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 



Total 



Total 



28,842 

5,397 
2,719 

750 
1,090 

838 

A.309 
1,177 
593 
2,539 

2,679 
1,806 

873 
14,105 

832 
1,521 



Percent 



100.0 

18.7 
9.4 
2.6 
3.8 
2.9 

14.9 
4.1 
2.1 
8.8 

9.3 
6.3 
3.0 
4C.9 
2.9 
5.3 



Under 5 years 



Total 



includes women working at home or away from home. 



9,124 

2,726 
1,395 
463 
298 
570 

3,249 
792 
414 

2,043 

2,220 
1,465 
755 
90 
24 
814 



Percent 



10 



100.0 

29.9 
15.3 
5.1 
3.3 
6.2 

35.6 
8.7 
4.5 

22.4 

24.3 
16.1 
8.3 
1.0 
0.3 
8.9 



5 to 14 years 



Total 



19,718 

2,671 
1,324 
287 
792 
268 

1,059 
384 
179 
496 

459 
341 
118 
14,014 
807 
707 



Percent 



100.0 

13.5 
6.7 
1.5 
4.0 
1.4 

5.4 
1.9 
0.9 
2.5 

2.3 
1.7 
0.6 
71.1 
4.1 
3.6 
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while 36 percent were cared for in another home, 
usually by someone not related to the child (table B). 
The use of organized child care facilities (24 percent) 
was substantial for these younger children, and pro- 
vided the primary child care services for 2.2 million 
children under 5 years old. 

An additional 9 percent of preschoolers were cared 
for by their mothers while working, either at home c; 
away from home, thus eliminating potentially expensive 
commuting and child care costs. The types of jobs 
women hold also affect their ability to care for their 
children while working. For example, of the 724,000 
mother with preschool children who cared for their own 
children while working, about 26 percent of those moth- 
ers were employed either as private household workers 
or as child care workers. 

The hourly demands for child care services placed 
upon families with mothers employed full time cannot 
normally be met by other household members or rela- 
tives who have full-time jobs and career commitments. 
As a result, the location of child care activities for 
full-time working mothers tends to be outside of the 
child's home and with nonrelatives, rather than in the 
child's home with family members or relatives. 

Table 1 B shows that preschool-age children of moth- 
ers employed full time in fall 1987 were less likely to be 
cared for at home (24 percent) than were children of 
mothers employed part time (39 percent). Child care 
provided by the father was also less frequently used by 
women who worked full time (10 percent) than who 
worked part time (25 percent). Part-time working moth- 
ers may have taken jobs or had their work hours 
scheduled in the evenings or weekends in order that 
fathers working on a "9 to 5" schedule could look after 
their children. 

In addition, 13 percent of the children of part-time 
workers were cared for by their mothers while at work, 
compared with 7 percent of the children of women 
working full time. Offsetting this less frequent use of 
parental care by full-time working mothers was their 
greater reliance on child care in the home of someone 
unrelated to the child (39 versus 30 percent) and on 
organized child care facilities (28 verses 18 percent). 

Child care arrangements used by mothers enrolled 
In school. Only 3 percent of children under 15 years in 
fall 1987 had mothers enrolled in school (table A). Of 
the 1.2 million children under 15 years for whom infor- 
mation was collected, 36 percent were attending kinder- 
garten/grade school themselves while their mothers 
were enrolled in school (table 3). 

For children under 5 years, 41 percent of the care 
was provided in the child's home (one-half of the 
children cared for at home were cared for primarily by 
the father) end another 21 percent were cared for in 
either a day/group care center or in a nursery/pre- 
school arrangement. 



For children 5 to 14 years, 65 percent attended 
kindergarten/grade school while another 14 percen 
were cared for by their fathers at home during the time 
their mothers were attending school. 

Child care arrangements used by fathers or male 
guardians. The SIPP questionnaire on child care was 
designed primarily to collect data on the child care 
arrangements of women either employed or enrolled in 
school. Questions were also asked about the arrange- 
ments used by children who were living with their fathers 
(and net their mothers) or with male legal guardians. 
Table 4 snows the primary child care arrangements 
used by the father or male guardian while at work or 
enrolled in school for their three youngest children 
under 15 years of age. In fall 1987, 1.9 million children 
under 15 years of age were living with their fathers or 
male guardians, and 1 .4 million of these children were of 
grade-school age. 

Seventy-one percent of grade-school-age children 
living with their fathers had their child care needs 
addressed by attending kindergarten/grade school (table 
4). Among preschool-age children living with their fathers, 
39 percent were cared for primarily in organized child 
care facilities (day/group care centers and nursery/pre- 
schools). A large proportion of preschoolers (19 per- 
cent) living with their fathers, however, still received 
child care from their mothers who lived elsewhere. 

TRENDS IN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS: 
1977-87 

In the June 1977 Current Population Survey, informa- 
tion was collected about the child care arrangements 
used by employed women for their two youngest chil- 
dren under 5 years old. In June 1977, 35 percent of 
these women with prescnoolers were employed at the 
time of the survey. 4 Data for the fall of 1987 from the 
SIPP (table A), indicate that 55 percent of women with 
children under 5 were employed. What changes have 
occurred in the child care crrangements used by these 
women during this period of increasing employment? 

Table C shows the distributions of the primary child 
care arrangements used by employed mothers for their 
children under 5 years old for selected survey years 
between 1977 and 1987. Data from the Fall 1987 SIPP 
survey and the first SIPP survey taken in winter 1984-85 
(December 1984 to March 1985) indicate that there 
were no significant changes in the distribution of child 
care services utilized by employed women for their 
preschool-age children since 1984. 

From a longrr perspective, several changes have 
been noted in the 10-year period prior to the SIPP- Since 
1977, there has been a decline in the utilization of 



'Current Population Reports, P-23, No. 117, op. dU table A-2. 
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Table C. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 5: 
Selected Periods, 1977-87 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangement 



Number of children 
Percent 



Care in child's home . 

By father 

By other relative — 
By nonrelative 



Care in another home. 

By relative 

By nonrelative 



Day care/nursery school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 2 . 
Other arrangements 3 



Fall 1987 


Fall 1986 


Winter 1984-85 


June 1977' 


9,124 


ft OAQ 


ft 1ftA 
O, 1 DO 


4,370 


100.0 


lUv.U 


100 0 


100.0 


29.9 


28.7 


31.0 


33.9 


15.3 


14.0 


1*? 7 


14 4 


8.4 


8.6 


9.4 


12.8 


6.2 


5.5 


5.9 


7.0 


35.6 


40.7 


37.0 


40.7 


13.3 


16.7 


14.7 


18.3 


22.3 


24.0 


22.3 


22.4 


24.4 


22.4 


23.1 


13.0 


C.3 






0.4 


8.9 


7.4 


8.1 


11.4 s 


1.0 


0.8 


C.6 


0.6 



- Represents zero. 

1 Data only for the two youngest children under 5 years of age. 
includes women working at home or away from home, 
includes children in kindergarten /grade school. 

Source: Tabulations derived from the June 1977 Current Population Survey; Current Population Reports, Seties P-70, No. 9, table , and tables 
1Aand 1B of this report 



relatives as child care providers both in the child's home 
and in the provider's home. For example, care provided 
by relatives (other than by the child's parents) in the 
child's home declined from 12.6 percent in 1977 to 8.4 
percent in 1987. Similarly, care provided by relatives in 
their own homes also decreased between 1977 and 
1987, The decline in the availability of relatives as child 
care providers may reflect the overall increase in the 
labor force participation of women outside the home, 
thus reducing the potential number of female relatives 
available for child care services. The proportion of 
children cared for by their mothers while at work also 
declined between 1977 and 1987 from 11.4 to 8.9 
percent. 

Declines in relative and maternal child care providers 
were offset by increases in the proportion of children 
cared for in organized child care facilities (day/group 
care centers or nursery/preschools). In fall 1987, 24 
percei vi "f children under age 5 were in organized child 
care facilities most of the time their mothers were at 
work. Other SIPP surveys from previous years show no 
significant change in this type of arrangement. However, 
earlier estimates from the Current Population Survey 
indicated that only 13 percent of children were in 
organized child care facilities while their mothers were 
at work in June 1977. 

Seasonal variation in child care. The comparisons 
shown in table C have not been adjusted for possible 
seasonal variation in child care arrangements through- 
out the year. Differences noted between June 1977 and 
September to November 1987 may have partly resulted 
from seasonal variation in the availability of child care 



facilities over the course of the yenr. Data in table D 
from SPP surveys in 1986 covering the period Augu3t to 
November indicate that seasonal variation may affect 
the type of child care arrangements used by parents for 
their children. 

Among preschool age children, nursery/preschool 
child care arrangements were used less often in August 
1986 (3 percent) than in September to November (7.5 
percent). As with grade schools, many nursery and 
preschools close during the summer months. No differ- 
ences were noted in the utilization of day/group care 
centers for preschoolers (15 percent) between August 
and September to November. On the other hand, during 
the summer, a greater proportion of preschoolers are 
cared for in their grandparent's homes or by their 
mothers while at work. It is likely, then, that estimates of 
the utilization of organized child care facilities derived 
from the June 1977 CPS and other June CPS supple- 
ments may have reflected a low seasonal usage of 
these arrangements compared tc usage during the 
school year. 

Seasonal variation in child care arrangements is even 
more marked for children 5 to 14 years old. Table D 
shows that while 71 percent of these children were in 
school most of the time their mothers were at work in 
the fall of 198S g only 22 percent wore attending school 
during August while their mothers were at work. Self 
care by the child was considerably higher in August (13 
percent) than in the fall (5 percent), as was care by the 
mother while she was at work, and care either in the 
child's or in another home. Even though day/group care 
usage was very low for these older children during the 
fall 1986 school year (2 percent), in August 1986, about 
6 percent of grada-school-age children were cared for in 
such centers. 
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Table 



0. Primal? Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15, by 
Age of Child: August 1986 and September to November 1986 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Age of child and type of arrangement 



Children under 5 years 



Children 5 to 14 years 



August 1986 


September to 
November 1986 


August 1986 


November 1986 


9,582 


A RAQ 


4 q one 


19,692 


1C0.0 


100 0 


inn n 
1UU.U 


100.0 


28.4 


28.7 


32.8 


13.2 


14.6 


14.5 


11 1 


"7 O 


4.6 


5.2 


o.o 


1.2 


2.3 


3.4 


10.7 


3.6 


7.0 


5.5 


7.7 


1.3 


42.0 


40.7 


17.0 


5.5 


15.8 


10.2 


6.8 


1.7 


6.0 


6.5 


2.8 


1.1 


20.2 


24.0 


7.5 


2.7 


18.0 


22.4 


6.2 


2.7 


15.0 


14.9 


5.6 


1.7 


3.0 


7.5 


0.6 


1.0 


0.2 


0.8 


22.0 


70.6 






13.2 


4.8 


11.3 


7.4 


8.7 


3.2 



Number of children , 
Percent 



Care in child's home . 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelath/e 



Care in another home. 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelath/e 



Organized child care facilities . . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 . 



- Represents zero. 

1 1ncludes women working ot home or away from home. 

Note: Data for August 1986 are from Wave 6 of the 1985 panel. Data 
of 1985 (Wave 6) and 1986 (wave 3). 



for September to November, 1986 are from the combined SIPP panels 



CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
PRESCHOOLERS 

Variations in arrangements by age of the child. The 

previous sections have indicated that the types of child 
care arrangements used by employed mothers vary 
greatly among preschool and grade school age chil- 
dren. But even among preschoolers, variations in child 
care arrangements can be found by age. As the children 
grow from infancy to school age, employed women 
make considerable changes in the child care arrange* 
ments in order to meet the needs of their children and 
the changing demands of their family and their employer. 
However, problems in finding child care arrangements 
for young children are often encountered by working 
adults since organized child care facilities usually deny 
the admission of infants and very young children. Esti- 
mates from the June 1987 Current Population Survey 
(CPS) show that 51 percent of all women 1 8 to 44 years 
old who had a birth in the 12-month period preceding 
the survey were in the labor force, up from 31 percent in 
1976.5 

Data from the SIPP indicate that there were 1.5 
million children under 1 year of age in the fall of 1987 
whose mothers were employed in the labor force (table 
E). Seventy percent of the infants were cared for in 



6 Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 427, Fertility of 
Q \n Women: June 1967, table C. 
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either the child's home or another home (figure 1). 
Another 12 percent were cared for in day/group care 
centers while 2 percent were cared for in nursery/pre- 
schools. 

Among 1- and 2-year-olds, child care either in the 
child's home or in another home accounted for 74 
percent of all arrangements while organized child care 
facilities made up 18 percent of the primary care for 
these children, neither of these percentages being 
statistically different from that recorded for infants' 
arrangements (figure 1). For 3- and 4-year-old children, 
care in either the child's home or in another home 
declined to only **6 percent of all arrangements while 
organized child care facilities made up 34 percent of the 
primary care. 

Organized child care facilities. The term organized 
child care facilities used in this report refers to 
day/group care centers and nursery/preschools. A 
day/group care center must be an incorporated busi- 
ness and licensed to care for children and may be run by 
a government agency, a business enterprise, or a 
charitable or religious organization. A day care center 
may be located in a private home. If a person is licensed 
to care for children in his or her own home but does not 
claim to be a business enterprise or day care center, this 
arrangement is categorized as care provided by a 
"nonrelative in another home." Often, this provider is 
called a "family day care provider. 1 ' 
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Table E. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 5, by 
Age of Child: Fall 1^97 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of arrangement 



Total 


Under 1 year 


1 to 2 years 


3t04 


years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


9,124 


100.0 


1,485 


100.0 


3,771 


100.0 


0,000 


100 0 


2,727 


on n 


4o3 


41 0 

OI.4C 


1 235 


39 7 


1,029 


26.6 


1,395 


15.3 


232 


15.6 


596 


15.8 


567 


14.7 


463 


5.1 


81 


5.5 


200 


5.3 


IOC 


A 7 


298 


3.3 


27 


1.8 


188 


5.0 


83 




570 


O.C 




o.o 


250 


6.6 


197 


5.1 


3,251 


35.6 


570 


38.4 


1,558 


41,3 


1,123 


29.0 


793 


8.7 


131 


8.8 


312 


8.3 


350 


9.0 


428 


4.7 


93 


6.3 


228 


6.0 


107 


2.7 


2,031 


22.3 


346 


23.3 


1,019 


27.0 


666 


17.2 


2,220 


24.3 


209 


14.1 


683 


18.1 


1,328 


34.3 


1,465 


16.1 


175 


11.8 


546 


14.5 


744 


19.2 


755 


8.3 


34 


£3 


137 


3.6 


584 


15.1 


90 


1.0 










90 


2.3 


24 


0.3 


6 


0.4 


9 


0.2 


9 


0.2 


813 


8.9 


237 


16.0 


287 


7.6 


289 


7JS 



Number of children . 



Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative — 
By nonrelative 



Care in another home. . 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 



Organized child care facilities . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool . . . 



Kindergarten/grade school — 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 



* Represents zero. 

includes women working at home or away from home. 

These distinctions may not always be clear to the 
respondent and may even be affected by regional 
differences in terminology or governmental regulations 
used to categorize child care arrangements. 



Nursery schools or preschoois are used to describe 
formal organizations which provide an educational expe- 
rience for children before they are old enough to enter 
kindergarten or grade school. These organizations include 



Figure 1. 

Primary CMM Car* Arrangement* for 
Infants and Preschoolers: Fall 1967 

(In percent) 



Care in chad's 
or providtr'e home 



Day/group 
care center 



Nursery/ 
preschool 



[ 1 All other 



arrangements 




Undar 1 yaar 



1 and 2yaara 



3and4yaara 



8 



Z^^lu T?" 1 and inte 9 ral P hase of ^eir 
program of child care. Head start programs are included 
in this category. 

STUSf'i'i 10 * ° f U8er8 of or 8 an ^ child care. In 

m \ 6 V' 465 ' 000 ) of children under 5 

yeaxsold l of employed women were in day/group care 
centers while another 8 percent (755,000) were enrolled 
in nursery/preschool programs (table E). Three- and 
four-year-old children constituted the majority (60 per- 
cent) of preschoolers using organized child care facili- 
ties; 9 percent were under 1 yea- of age and 31 percent 
were either 1 or 2 years old. ^ 

Table 1B shows that the use o,' day/group care 
arrangements was higher among women employed 
ftjIMime (19 percent) than among women employed 
part-tme (11 percent) as was nursery/preschool usage 
Z*™ 7 Pf cent, respectively). One-quarter of the 
primary child care arrangements for the children of 
P^-trne working women were provided by the chil- 
dren s fathers which partly accounts for their low usage 
of organized child care facilities. 

The economic status of the family is also related to 
the use or organized child care facilities as the primary 

S^f^T" 8 " 1 (tabl6 2B >- R 9 ure 2 shows that 
children of employed mothers whose family income 
exceeded $3,750 per month (over $45,000 perTeS 

SSLlfSL"* Bkely t0 1x3 using chHd care 

facilities (34 percent) as were children Irving in families 



with monthly incomes less than $1,250 per month (less 
tiian $1*000 per year). For all of the 'mcome grouS 
shown ,n figure 2, day/group care services for preschool- 
er **» " ° ft6n 38 —ry/preschoo. 

rJU 8 ? ttH T n ^ figure 2 is me "tinzation of organized 
cMd care ac.lrt.es by the poverty status of the chil- 
dren s families' For ch.ldren living in families in poverty 
or m families near the poverty level (up to 1 25 percent of 

Sl e 1 y) '-,tf Pr0Ximately 1 5 percent used ^ized child 
care faalrt.es as the primay child care arrangement 
white their mothers were at work. For children^n?in 
fancies categonzed as "not poor" (125 percent of the 
poverty level and over), about one-quarter of the chil- 
dren used organized child care facilities. For this latter 
group of children, about twice as many used day/grouD 
care centers as nursery/preschools 

m JS 3t "J? f er differences in the types of arrange- 
ments used by families in different economic groups? 
ChiWren lMngin poverty in fall 1987 depended more on 
SEV"-?? 0W H. h0me W^ed by grandparents and 
/ JSL on? ^ * cnl,dren *ho were not poor 
£2£ 2B) - ° n *• otner hand - chi,d ™ ^ng in famHtes 
v.-h:ch i were not poor, in addition to their greater utiliza- 
tion of organized child care facilities, also relied more on 
rare in another home by nonrelatives (23 percent) than 
did children living in poverty (1 5 percent) 



fanSX^^^f^ 10 " in me fa " ° f 1987 for all 
■amwes m me sipp with children under age 15 was estimated at $800. 



Figure 2. 

CMdren Under 5 In Oraanbad can hnw^ 



Total 

Less than $1,250 

$i,25o-$2,499 

$2,50O-$3,749 
$3,750 or more | 

In poverty 
Near poverty 
Not poor 




D«y /group cm* 

" ^ Nurwry/pre$chool 



24.4 



Monthly tamiyh^aint 



H 18.8 




W&: 77' . 



91 28.2 
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'Wm.*A 25.9 
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Large differences in the use of organized child care 
facilities are also noted by the educational attainment 
level of the mother (table 2B). Children whose mothers 
had completed at least one year of college used orga- 
nized child care facilities twice as often (29 perce; ,t) as 
did children whose mothers failed to complete high 
school (15 percent). These variations in child care 
arrangements undoubtedly reflect the financial abilities 
of the families in different educational categories. 

SECONDARY CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

About 8 million children (28 percent of children under 
15) of employed mothers used a secondary child care 
arrangement in fall 1987 (table 5). (As defined earlier, 
the secondary child care arrangement refers to the 
arrangement used secori most frequently during a 
typical work week of the mother.) Secondary child care 
arrangements were used by 12 percent of preschool- 
age children and by 35 percent of school-age children 5 
to 14 years old. Children 5 years and over attending 
kindergarten or grade school composed 75 percent of 
all children who used secondary arrangements while 
their mothers were at work (6 million children). 

The types of secondary child care arrangements 
used by older children who are in school most of the 
time their mothers were working aie shown in table 6. 
The most frequently mentioned location of the second- 
ary arrangement in fall 1987 was in the child's home 
after school (38 percent). This was also true in prior 
surveys conducted in fall 1986 and winter 1984-85. 
About one-quarter of the children in fall 1987 using 
secondary arrangements were cared for in a home 
other than their own while an additional 10 percent used 
organized child care facilities. Another 22 percent (1.3 
million children) cared for themselves after school while 
their mothers were working. This proportion has not 
signficantly changed since the first SIPP survey was 
conducted in winter 1984-85. 

WORK DISRUPTIONS CAUSED BY FAILURES 
IN CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Some of the principal factors affecting a family's 
choice of child care arrangements include the quality 
and costs of the arrangements, proximity to work and 
home, and confidence in the ability and availability of 
the child care provider during the parent's working 
hours. The last factor is also of concern to the employer 
since it directly affects the rate of absenteeism resulting 
from a failure in a child care arrangement. 

Data In table F provide estimates of child-care- 
related disruptions ir. the regular work schedule of 
employed parents. Employed women were asked about 
the time they or their husbands lost during the reference 
month because the person who usually cared for their 



child (or children) was not available. This question was 
asked of women who had any of their three youngest 
children under 15 years of a^e cared for either by a 
grandparent or another relative (excluding the child's 
parents or siblings), a nonrelative, or at a day/group 
care center or nursery/preschool. 

Of the 9 million women using any of the above 
arrangements in the fall of 1987, 7 percent reported 
losing some time from work in the last month as a result 
of a failure in a child care arrangement (table F). Data 
from a prior SIPP survey in winter 1984-85 (December 
1984 to March 1985) 7 indicated that 5.9 percent of 
women reported losing time from work, a figure not 
statistically different from the 1987 estimate. 

Estimates of child care related work disruptions for 
women who have only one child and who use only one 
type of child care arrangement while at work are also 
shown in table F. Work disruptions from failures in child 
care arrangements in fall 1987 affected 5.9 percent of 
these 3 million employed women with only one child 
under 15 years old. Women with infants and 1- and 2- 
year-olds generally experienced more work disruptions 
than women with grade-school-age children. 

In addition women who placed their children in some- 
one else's home while at work experienced more work 
disruptions than women using day/group care centers. 
Child care in someone else's home may be more 
susceptible to personal emergencies or weather-related 
disruptions that result in higher rates of failures in child 
care arrangements than day care facilities where more 
staff are available on a daily basis. 

Among women with only one child, higher rates of 
failures in child care arrangements are also noted 
among women with 1 or more years of college than 
among women with less than a high school education, 
and among women with monthly family incomes between 
$2,500 and $3,749 per month (about $30,000-$45,000 
per year) than among women in families with monthly 
incomes between $1,250 and $2,499 (approximately 
$15,000-$30,000 per year). 

COST OF CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Overview. Weekly expenses for child care arrange- 
ments shown in this report refer to all of the children 
under 15 years of age of employed women. 8 The 
question on child care expenses was asked of women if 
any of their three youngest children under age 15 were 
cared for by a grandparent or other relative, a nonrela- 
tive, or if any children were placed in day/group care 
centers or in nursery/preschools. Excluded were women 



7 Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 9, op. at, table 2. 

8 Costs were also asked of women enrolled in school and male 
guardians of children. The amounts for these groups are very smalt 
relative to the total expenses for child care by families where the 
mother is employed. 
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W * " offiW.^T^lM 1*3? WOrk D " ,ng «" U " ** B * c * ufie <* Failures in 

(rtornbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total. 



Marital status: 
Married, spouse present. . . 
All other marital statuses 2 . 

Age of youngest child: 

Less than 1 year 

1 and 2 years 

3 and 4 years 

5 to 14 years 



Place of primary care: 

In child's home 

In another home 

Day/groups care center .. . 
Nursery school/pfeschooJ . 

Employment status: 

Fulltime 

Part tone 



Occupation: 

Managerial-professional 

Technical, sales, and administrative support . 

Service workers 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 

Educational attainment 

Less than high school 

High school 

College, 1 or more years 

Monthly family income: 

Less than $1,250 

$1,250 to $2,499 

$2,500 to $3,749 

$3,750 and over 

Poverty level: 

Below poverty level 

Near poverty level 3 

Not poor 4 



All mothers 



Number 
employed 



8,957 

6,426 
2,531 

1,097 
2,782 
2,305 
2,772 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

6,578 
2,379 



2,321 
3,881 
1,479 
943 



1,098 
3,657 
4,202 

1,357 
2,835 
2,448 
2,317 

697 
427 
7,832 



Percent losing 
time 



7.0 

7.3 
6.2 



7.0 
10.3 
6.0 
4.6 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

6.5 
8.4 

7.9 
6.8 
5.7 
6.9 

4.1 
6.4 
8.3 

5.6 
6.2 
9.4 
6.4 

6.6 
5.4 
7.1 



Mothers with one child 



Number 
employed 



2,994 

2,097 
897 

410 
1,227 
910 
446 

483 
1,492 
782 
237 



2,259 
735 



694 
1,437 
505 
260 

387 
1,154 
1,453 

481 
891 
853 
768 

199 
86 
2,710 



Percent losing 
time 



X Not applicable. 
B Base less than 75,000. 

of I^S!! < 2?^ f SUV m ° thefS of thG ,ol,owin 9 arrangements for any of their three youngest children under 15 vears 

^/£&L 9W * arent * 0thGf r6:atiVG (GXC,Udln9 ** Chl,d ' $ paf ' ntS cr Sib,in ^ a nonrelatCT 

5^ Wid0We * d ^° rced ' and ^.married women. 

4 125 percent and over of poverty level. 



who used only family members (i.e., child's father or 
siblings) or only kindergartens/grade schools, or if the 
child cared for himself or herself. Therefore, cash 
transfers to family members or payments for schooling 
were not included in child care costs. 

Of the 18.5 million employed women with children 
under 15 years old in fall 1987, 33 percent (6.2 million) 
reported that they made a cash payment for child care 
services for at least one of their children (table 7-B). 
Average child care costs of $49 per week per family 
were oakJ by the families of 6.2 million employed women 



who reported such payments, amounting to an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of 15.5 billion dollars. The 
average monthly family income of women who paid for 
child care services was about $3,200. These payments 
represented 7 percent of their income. 

Child care costs estimated from three SIPP surveys 
conducted in winter 1984-85, fall 1986, and fall 1987 are 
shown in table G. Since the first survey in winter 
1984-85, child care costs have increased by $8.2 per 
week. Hov£v*<pr, $3.6 of this increase was the result of 
inflation. 
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Table G. Weekly Cost of Child Care: Selected 
Periods, 1984-87 



Period 


Current dollars 


Constant 1987 
dollars 


Mean 


Standard 
error 


Mean 


Standard 
error 


Fall 1987 


$48.5 


1.8 


$48.5 


1.8 




$44.3 


1.4 


$46.3 


1.5 


Winter 1984-85 


$40.3 


1.1 


$43.9 


1.2 



Note: Constant dollars were derived using the consumer price 
index for all urban consumers for the specified periods. Consumer 
price cndices are from the Monthly Labor Review, the June issues of 
1986, 1987, and 1988, 'able 30 of each issue. 



Age of children* Differences in weekly child care costs 
are shown in table 7B for women with selected charac- 
teristics for fall 1987. A higher percentage (between 53 
and 59 percent) of women with preschool age children 
(under 5 years old) made cash payments for the care of 
their children than did women whose youngest child 
was 5 years old and over (16 percent). Women with 
preschoolers also paid more per week ($51 to $58) and 
spent a higher proportion of their monthly family income 
on child care (7 to 8 percent) than did their counterparts 
with older children ($35 per week for child care expenses 
and 4.5 percent of family income on child care). 

Among women with children less than 5 years old, 
those with two or more children paid an average of $22 
more per week for child care than did women who had 



only one child under 5. Families with more than one 
preschool-age child also spent a larger portion of their 
monthly family income on child care (10 percent) than 
did families with only one child under 5 in the household 
(7 percent). 

Poverty and income status. About 8 percent of employed 
wenen (1.4 million) with children under 15 years old 
were living in poverty in fall 1987 (table 7B). About 
one-fourth of them reported making a cash payment for 
child care services, compared with one-third of women 
classified as not poor. Women in poverty paid an 
average of $35 per week while women who were living 
in households that were not poor paid an average of 
$50 per week. However, among women making child 
care payments, those in poverty spent a considerably 
higher portion of their monthly family income on child 
care, 25 percent, compared with 6 percent among 
women living in families that were not poor (figure 3). 
The estimated average monthly family income of the 
women in the survey in the fall of 1987 who were living 
in poverty and paying for child care was $610 per 
month. 

Women living in families with low monthly incomes 
are also spending a major portion of their income on 
child care. Among women making child care payments, 
those in families whose monthly income was less than 
$1,250 per month spent 21 percent of their income on 
child care (table 7B). At the other end of the income 
scale ($3,750 and over per month), only 5 percent of 



Figure 3. 

Monthly Family Income Spent on Child Care, 
by Income and Poverty Status: Fall 1987 

(In percent) 



Total 

Less than 
$1,250 

$1,250-$2,499 

$2,500-$3,749 

$3,750 or more 

In poverty 
Near poverty 
Not poor 





Monthly family income 



20.7 




Poverty status 



25.0 



16.3 



6.3 



Sou c* Tibia 7B 



18 



12 



family income was spen* on child care services. These 
disparities in cKId care expenditures illustrate the con- 
cerns that Congress has recently debated over legisla- 
tion related to taxpayer and family assistance for child 
care. 9 

Regional differences. Table 7B shows that child care 
costs were about $14 per week higher in the Northeast 
($57) than in the South ($43). (As shown in table 7A, this 
pattern was also found in the fall of 1986). Monthly 
family income in the Northeast in fall 1937 for families 
making child care payments was about $3,510 per 
month compared to $2,821 per month for families in the 
South. Despite these income differences, families in 
both regions reported that child care expenditures made 
up about 7 percent of their monthly family income. 

Comparison of SIPP and Internal Revenue Service 
estimates. The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in 198fc 
and 1987 approved child care costs as tax credits for 
dependent children under 15 years of age of taxpayers 
while they were working. Qualifying expenses included 
those services performed within the home by nonde- 
pendent babysitters, maids, or cooks. Expenditures for 
child care related services outside of the child's home 
also qualified for the child care credit 

The maximum amount of these expenses to which 
the credit could be applied was the lesser of earned 
income or $2,400 for one qualifying child and the lesser 
of earned incor.ie or $4,800 for more than one child. 
The credit varied between 30 percent of these expenses 
for taxpayers with a adjusted gross income of $10,000 
or less and 20 percent for taxpayers with an adjusted 
gross income of $28,000 or more. The amount of the 
credit which could be claimed was limited to income tax 
before credits— any excess was not refundable. 

The latest available information for tax year 1986 
from the IRS indicates that 3.4 billion dollars of tax 
credits were filed on 8.9 million individual tax returns. 10 
Comparative data from the SIPP for fall 1986 show that 
5.7 million women who were employed at the time of the 



"Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, "Federal Role in Child 
Care," Hearing Before the Committee on Finance, United States 
Senate, September 22, 1988. U.S. Government Printing Office: Wash- 
ington, DC, 1989. 

10 Internal Revenue Service, "Individual Income Tax Returns," 
Statistics of the Income Division of the Internal Revenue Service, 
Publication No. 1304, (Revision of July, 1989), table 1.4. 



survey and who had at least one child under 15 years 
old paid an estimated 13.2 billion dollars for child care 
arrangements in 1 986 (table 7A). If one were to assume 
that the IRS tax credits represented about 25 percent of 
the actual child care costs made by taxpayers, then 
approximately 13.6 billion dollars of child care expendi- 
tures would be estimated to have been spent in tax year 
1986." 

The estimated number of persons paying for child 
care derived from the SIPP is smaller than the estimated 
number reported by the IRS. SIPP estimates shown in 
table 7A for 1 986 only include women who were working 
during the survey reference period, while the IRS esti- 
mates for 1986 were based on all taxpayer claims 
(including those of male guardians) for dependent child 
care credits by parents who may have worked, been 
enrolled in school, or were looking for a job at any time 
during the calendar year. If the SIPP estimates are 
adjusted to include data for women enrolled in school 
and for male guardians employed or enrolled in school 
and paying for child care, an additional 233,000 persons 
would be added to the SIPP estimate for 1986. This 
would increase annual child care expenditures esti- 
mated from the SIPP from 13.2 to 13.7 billion dollars. 

NOTE ON ESTIMATES 

Estimates of primary and secondary child care arrange- 
ments shown in this report are based on respondents' 
answers to the question of what their child was usually 
doing during the time that they were at work or enrolled 
in school. The estimates of the number of children being 
left unsupervised by an adult during this period may be 
underestimated by those respondents who perceive 
that leaving the child unattended may be interpreted as 
a undesirable response. In some cases, parents— out of 
concern for their child's safety— may be unwilling to 
reveal their child's whereabouts when asked about this 
subject. The misreporting of any specific child care 
arrangement may affect the overall distribution of child 
care arrangements shown in this report. In all cases, the 
interviewer accepted the respondent's answers and did 
not question the validity of the response. 



11 The IRS allows taxpayers to claim between 20 and 30 percent 
of child care costs spent. If one-quarter of costs were claimed, then 
the 3.4 billion dollars in claims for 1 986 multiplied by 4 would yield 13.6 
billion dollars in expenditures. 
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Table 1. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15, by Marital 
and Employment Status of Mothers 

Part A. Fall 1986 



(Numoers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 











Mothers with children under 


Mothers with children 


My© ox cnno ana type 01 


All mothers with children 




5 years 




5 to 14 years 


cm 1 cu lytjt t lot ii 




Employed 


Employed 




Employed 


Employed 




Employed 


Employed 




Total 


full time 


part time 


loiai 


full time 


part time 


Total 


full time 


part time 


ALL MARITAL STATUSES 




















Children of employed mothers 


t.O,0*r 1 


1ft 999 


10 91ft 
1 u,o IO 


8,849 


5,546 


3,303 


1Q £Q9 


19 A7ft 


7 ni a 




1 uu.u 


100 n 

1 uv.u 


ion o 

IUU.U 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 

IUU.U 


ion n 

luu.U 


ion n 
1 uu.u 




18.0 


15.2 


23.1 


28.7 


25.3 


34.6 


13.2 


10.8 


17.6 




9.5 


6.5 


14.7 


14.5 


10.7 


21.1 


7.2 


4.6 


11.8 




2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


5.2 


5.1 


5.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 




o.o 


9 ft 
o.o 


9 1 

O. 1 


3.4 


3.7 


3.0 


Q A 


9 ft 


9 9 




2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


5.5 


5.8 


5.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 




16.4 


17.3 


14.8 


40.7 


43.7 


35.7 


5.5 


5.7 


5.0 




4.4 


4.7 


O Q 
O.O 


10.2 


11.1 


8.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


Bv othftr rafath/A 


2.8 


3.1 


2.2 


6.5 


7.1 


5.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


Rv no n retain/ a 


y.o 




o.o 


24.0 


25.6 


21.4 


9 7 


9 A 
t.O 


9 ft 
£.0 


Organized child care facilities 


8.8 


10.1 


6.5 


22.4 


26.0 


16.2 


2.7 


3.1 


2.0 


Day/group care center 


5.8 


6.9 


3.9 


14.9 


17.6 


10.3 


1.7 


2.2 


1.0 




3.0 


3.2 


2.6 


7.5 


8.4 


5.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


Kinderoarten/arade school 


ao n 


*51 9 
3 1 .O 


a ^ n 


0.8 


1.0 


0.4 


70 A 
/ U.O 


79 9 
/ O.t 


A5 Q 

oo.y 


Child cares for self 


3.3 


3.6 


2.8 


- 


- 


- 


4.8 


5.1 


4.1 


MnthAr rjirAQ for child at work 1 


4.5 


2.6 


7.8 


7.4 


4.0 


13.0 


3.2 


2.0 


5.4 


MARRIED, HUSBAND PRESENT 




















Children of employed mothers 




13 757 


8,448 


7,029 


4,358 


2,671 


15 176 


9 399 


c 77c 




mo n 


100 0 

1 uu.u 


100 0 

1 uu.u 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 
1 uu.u 


100 0 
1 uu.u 


100 O 
1 uu.u 




19.0 


15.5 


24.8 


29.7 


25.8 


36.0 


14.1 


10.7 


19.6 


By father 


11.9 


8.4 


17.6 


17.9 


13.4 


25.3 


9.1 


6.1 


14.1 




1.7 


1.6 


1.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


0.9 


0.7 


1.2 




9 Q 


9 n 

O.U 


9 7 


2.7 


3.2 


1.8 


9 n 

O.U 


9 n 
o.u 


9 1 
O.l 


By nonrelative 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


5.6 


5.7 


5.3 


1.0 


0.8 


1.3 




15.8 


17.1 


13.7 


41.2 


44.6 


35.5 


4.1 


4.3 


3.7 




4.1 


4.8 


J. 1 


10.6 


12.2 


8.1 


1.1 


1.4 


0.8 


Rv othfir rftlath/A 


2.4 


2.8 


1.7 


6.1 


6.9 


4.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.2 


Bv nonrelative 


Q Q 
O.O 




Q O 

9.U 


24.4 


25.5 


22.7 


9 9 


9 1 


9 7 




8.2 


9.7 


5.9 


2C.3 


24.1 


14.2 


2.7 


3.0 


2.0 




5.2 


0.5 


3.1 


12.8 


15.9 


7.8 


1.7 


2.1 


0.9 




3.0 


3.2 


2.8 


7.5 


8.2 


6.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


Kind&raarten/orade school 


•to. O 


£9 9 


43.1 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


79 9 


7A 9 
t o.o 


A** 7 


Child cares for self . ...... 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


- 


- 


- 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


Mothar carfi*; for rhilH at work 1 


4.9 


3.0 


8.0 


8.3 


4.9 


13.8 


3.3 


2.1 


5.4 


ALL OTHER MARITAL STATUSES 2 




















Children of employed mothers 


A 997 


A AR7 


1 A70 
i ,o/u 


1,820 


1,188 


632 


A 51 A 


9 97ft 
0,£/ o 


1 99ft 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Care in child's home 


14.7 


14.4 


15.5 


25.1 


23.1 


28.8 


10.5 


11.2 


8.7 


By father 


0.8 


0.4 


1.7 


1.4 


0.5 


3.1 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0 


By arandparent 


4.9 


4.7 


5.5 


11.7 


10.8 


13.3 


2.2 


2.4 


1.5 


By other relative 


5.8 


6.0 


5.3 


6.5 


5.5 


8.2 


5.5 


6.2 


3.8 




3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


5.5 


6.2 


4.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 




18.5 


17.9 


19.9 


39.0 


40.3 


36.6 


10.2 


9.8 


11.3 




5.1 


4.2 


7.1 


8.6 


7.2 


11.2 


3.7 


3.2 


5.0 




4.1 


3.8 


5.1 


8.0 


7.4 


9.2 


2.5 


2.4 


3.0 




9.2 


1.9 


7.7 


22.4 


25.6 


16.2 


3.9 


4.2 


3.3 




10.8 


11.4 


9.4 


30.2 


33.0 


24.7 


3.0 


3.5 


1.5 




8.1 


8.2 


7.8 


23.0 


24.0 


21.0 


2.0 


2.4 


1.0 


Nursery school/preschool 


2.7 


3.2 


1.6 


7.2 


9.0 


3.7 


1.0 


1.1 


0.5 




47.0 


48.0 


44.5 


1.9 


3.0 




65.2 


64.4 


67.2 




6.1 


7.0 


3.9 








8.5 


9.5 


6.0 


Mother cares for child at work 1 


3.0 


1.4 


6.9 


3.8 


0.6 


9.9 


2.7 


1.6 


5.3 



1 1ncudes women working at home or away from home. 

includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 
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Table 1. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 15, by Marital 
and Employment Status of Mothers— Continued 

Part B. Fall 1987 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Age of child and type of 
arrangement 



ALL MARITAL STATUSES 

Children of employed mothers . 
Percent 



Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative . . . 
By nonrelatrve 



Care in another home. 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonretetive 



Organized child care facilities 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool 

Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 

MARRIED, HUSBAND PRESENT 

Children of employed mothers 
Percent 



Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative . . . 
By nonrelatrve 



Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelatrve 



Organized child care facilities . 

Day /group care center 

Nursery school/preschool ... 
Kindergarten/grade school ... 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 



ALL OTHER MARITAL STATUSES 2 
Children of employed mothers .. 
Percent 



Care in child's home 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative . . . 
By nonrelatrve 



Care in another home 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelatrve 



Organized child care facilities . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool ... 
Kindergarten/grade school ... 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 



All mothers with children 



Total 



28,842 
100.0 
18.7 
9.4 
2.6 
3.8 
2.9 

14.9 
4.1 
2.3 
8.6 

9.3 
6.3 
3.0 
48.9 
2.9 
5.3 



22,383 

100.0 

19.3 
11.9 
1.9 
2.8 
2.8 

14.7 
3.7 
2.2 
8.7 

9.4 
6.3 
3.1 
48.2 
2.2 
6.1 



6,459 
100.0 

16.5 
1.0 
5.0 
7.1 
3.4 

15.6 
5.2 
2.2 
8.1 

8.9 
6.1 
2.8 
51.4 
5.1 
2.5 



Employed 
full time 



18,620 

100.0 

16.0 
6.1 
2.9 
4.1 

2.9 

15.8 
4.2 
2.2 
9.3 

10.5 
7.3 
3.2 

50.6 
3.6 
3.6 



13,666 

100.0 

16.3 
8.2 
2.1 
3.1 
2.9 

15.9 
3.9 
2.2 
9.7 

11.0 
7.8 
3.2 

49.6 
2.8 
4.3 



4,954 
100.0 

15.3 
0.5 
5.0 
7.1 
2.7 

15.3 
5.0 
2.2 
8.1 

8.9 
5.8 
3.1 
53.3 
5.9 
1.5 



Employed 
part time 



10,222 

100.0 

23.6 
15.4 
2.1 
3.1 
3.0 

13.5 
3.9 
2.3 
7.3 

7.2 
4.4 
2.8 
45.8 
1.6 
8.4 



8,717 

100.0 

24.0 
17.6 
1.5 
2.4 
2.4 

12.9 
3.5 
2.2 
7.1 

6.9 
4.0 
2.9 
46.0 
1.4 
8.8 



1,505 
100.0 

20.8 
2.9 
5.0 
7.1 
5.9 

16.9 
5.9 
2.5 
8.3 

8.6 
6.8 
1.8 
45.2 
2.5 
6.0 



Mothers with children under 
5 years 



Total 



9,124 

100.0 

29.9 
15.3 
5.1 
3.3 
6.2 

35.6 
8.7 
4.6 

22.3 

24.4 
16.1 
8.3 
1.0 
0.3 
8.9 



7,474 

100.0 

30.0 
18.2 
3.7 
2.2 
6.0 

35.4 
8.5 
4.7 

22.2 

23.4 
15.4 
8.0 
0.9 
0.1 
10.1 



1,650 
100.0 

29.2 
2.3 

11.3 
8.1 
7.6 

36.5 
9.5 
4.7 

22.3 

28.3 
18.9 
9.4 
1.4 
1.1 
3.4 



Employed 
full time 



5,677 

100.0 

24.2 
9.7 
5.5 
2.9 
6.1 

33.9 
8.8 
5.0 

25.0 

28.4 
19.2 
9.2 
1.4 
0.4 
6.7 



4,507 

100.0 

24.2 
11.8 
3.9 
2.2 
6.3 

38.6 
8.4 
4.8 

25.3 

28.1 
19.3 
8.8 
1.3 
0.1 
7.8 



1,171 
100.0 

24.3 
1.6 

11.5 
5.7 
5.6 

40.1 
10.4 
5.8 
24.0 

29.7 
18.8 
10.9 
1.7 
1.6 
2.5 



Employed 
part time 



3,447 
100.0 
39.2 
24.5 
4.4 
3.9 
6.4 

30.2 
8.5 
4.1 

17.6 

17.6 
10.9 
6.7 
0.4 

12.6 



2,967 

100.0 

38.9 
27.8 
3.4 
2.3 
5.5 

30.6 
8.7 
4.4 

17.6 

16.5 
9.6 
6.9 
0.3 

13.7 



480 
100.0 

41.2 
4< 
10.^ 
13.8 
12.5 

27.7 
7.3 
2.2 

1A.2 

24.8 
19.2 
5.6 
0.6 



5.8 



Mothers with children 
5 to 14 years 



Total 



1 1ncludes women working at home or away from home. 

includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 

# ERJC 



19,718 

100.0 

13.5 
6.7 
1.5 
4.0 
1.4 

5.4 
1.9 
1.1 
2.3 

2.3 
1 

0.6 
71.1 
4.1 
3.6 



14,910 

100.0 

14.0 
8.7 
1.0 
3.1 
1.1 

4.4 
1.4 
1.1 
1.9 

2.4 
1.8 
0.6 
71.9 
3.3 
4.0 



4,808 
100.0 

12.2 
0.6 
2.8 
6.8 
2.0 

8.5 
3.8 
1.4 
3.3 

2.1 
1.6 
0.5 
68.5 
6.4 
2.2 



Employed 
full time 



12,943 

100.0 

12.5 
4.5 
1.8 
4.7 
1.5 

5.6 
2.2 
1.2 
2.4 

2.6 
2.1 
0.5 
72.2 
5.0 
2.2 



9,160 

100.0 1 

12.5 
6.4 
1.3 
3.5 
1.3 

4.8 
1.7 
1.0 
2.1 

2.7 
2.2 
0.5 
73.4 
4.1 
2.6 



3,783 
100.0 

12.4 
0.1 
3.0 
7.5 
1.8 

7.6 
3.4 
1.1 
3.1 

2.4 
1.8 
0.6 
69.2 
7.2 
1.1 
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Table 2. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 5, by 
Characteristics of the Mothers 

Part A. Fail 1886 



(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Characteristic 


Number 
of 


Percent 


Type of pnmary child care arrangement 


Care in child's home by- 


Care in another home 
by- 


Day/ 
group 

care 
cent* 


Nursery/ 
pre- 
school 


kirvfaf- 

f Ml "VWl 

garten/ 
grade 
school 


Child 
cares, 
for so*; 


MnthAr 

cares 
for 
child 1 


Father 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
relative 


Non- 
relative 


Grand- 
parent 


OtfK* 
relative 


Norv 
relative 


Total 


8,849 


100.0 


14.5 


5.2 


3.4 


5.5 


10.2 


6.5 


24.0 


14.9 


7.5 


0.8 




7.4 


Race and Hispanic origin: 






























White 


7,318 


100.0 


15.3 


4.4 


3.1 


5.8 


10.4 


5.5 


24.4 


14 R 
14.0 


7.1 


n 7 




Q A 


Black 


1,218 


100.0 


7.8 


9.4 


6.2 


1.5 


10.0 


11.2 


23.1 


13.3 


8.6 


1.6 




2.2 




808 


100.0 


5.8 


3.5 


8.4 


8.3 


16.5 


10.2 


20.4 


15.5 


6.1 


0.5 




4.8 


KJ/it 1 liari nnlr 


0,U41 


ion n 


15.4 


5.4 


2.9 


5.3 


9.6 


6.2 


24.4 


14.8 


7.6 


0.8 




7.6 


MflritAl ftfotllft' 






























Married, spouse present . . 


7,029 


100.0 


17.9 


3.5 


2.7 


5.6 


10.6 


6.1 


24.4 


12.8 


7.5 


0.5 




8.3 


All other marital statuses 2 . 


1,820 


100.0 


1.4 


11.7 


6.5 


5.5 


8.6 


8.0 


22.4 


23.0 


7.2 


1,9 




3.8 


Age of child: 
































1,430 


100.0 


16.7 


6.6 


3.3 


6.2 


10.9 


8.6 


28.3 


8.0 


2.8 






8.6 




3,7C6 


100.0 


14.5 


5.2 


3.3 


6.4 


10.8 


6.9 


29.1 


\C.sJ 


4.1 






6.0 


3 and 4 years 


3,713 


100.0 


13.8 


4.8 


3.6 


4.4 


9.3 


5.3 


17.3 


19.5 


12.6 


1.9 




7.5 


Employment status: 
































3,303 


100.0 


21.1 


5.4 


3.0 


5.1 


8.7 


5.6 


21.4 


10.3 


5.9 


0.4 




13.0 


Full time 


5,546 


100.0 


10.7 


5.1 


3.7 


5.8 


11.1 


7.1 


25.6 


17.6 


84 


1.0 




4.0 


Occupation.* 3 






























Managerial-professional . . 


2,057 


100.0 


12.4 


3.0 


1.2 


9.9 


6.8 


6.1 


30.5 


16.5 


8.6 


1.0 




4.0 


Technical, sales, and 






























administrative support. . . 


3,670 


100.0 


12.6 


C Q 

o.o 


2.9 


3.8 


1 1.9 


6.5 


24.6 


lo.y 


o.o 


u.o 




9.1 




1,783 


100.0 


20.1 


4.8 


3.4 


3.6 


11.8 


6.5 


162 


iai 


4.6 


0.6 




ie.4 


Farming, forestry, and 
































131 


100.0 




(R\ 
\°i 


fm 
\°) 


fnt 
\°) 


\°) 






(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Precision production, 
































225 


100.0 


3.8 


2.4 


18.8 


10.6 


4.2 


- 


26.5 


17.6 




4.5 




11.6 


Operators, fabricators, 
































932 


100.0 


18.6 


9.o 


D.U 


5.3 


9.7 


9.6 


24.2 


10.1 


7.2 


0.9 




3.1 


Monthly family income: 






























Less than $1,250 


1,418 


100.0 


11.0 


4.2 


5.7 


6.1 


12.8 


9.1 


19.0 


18.2 


5.9 


1.0 




1 U.O 


$1,250 to $2,499 


3,149 


100.0 


18.0 


5.8 


3.4 


2.8 


11.7 


6.9 


22.0 


13.1 


6.7 


0.6 




7.9 


$2,500 to $3,749 


2,329 


100.0 


15.8 


3.9 


3.9 


4.9 


10.5 


4.9 


28.1 


12.7 


8.1 


1.1 




5.9 




1,953 


100.0 


10.1 


6.6 


1.2 


10.4 


5.6 


4.1 


28.4 


18.0 


9.1 


0.7 




5.8 


Poverty level: 






























Below poverty level 


839 


100.0 


15.2 


6.9 


5.5 


6.8 


15.7 


9.0 


7.1 


13.1 


6.1 


1.7 




12.9 




381 


100.0 


10.7 


4.7 


8.0 


5.9 


12.3 


7.9 


22.5 


19.0 


3.5 






5.5 




7,629 


100.0 


14.7 


5.1 


3.0 


5.4 


9.5 


6.1 


25.9 


14.S 


7.8 


0.7 




6.8 


Region of residence: 
































1,531 


100.0 


22.1 


5.6 


3.2 


5.7 


10.0 


6.4 


18.9 


13.2 


8.0 


1.3 




5.7 


Midwest 


2,498 


100.0 


17.2 


5.1 


3.7 


3.9 


9.6 


6.5 


31.4 


12.5 


3.3 






6.7 


South 


2,897 


100.0 


9.6 


6.0 


3.0 


4.8 


13.3 


7.5 


19.6 


18.4 


10.1 


1.5 




6.1 




1,923 


100.0 


12.6 


3.8 


4.0 


8.7 


6.4 


5.1 


25.0 


14.1 


8.4 


0.5 




11.4 


Educational attainment 






























Less than high school. . . . 


1,034 


100.0 


11.8 


6.9 


7.1 


4.4 


15.8 


12.4 


17.4 


13.8 


3.6 


0.5 




6.3 




4,003 


100.0 


15.1 


6.5 


3.2 


3.7 


11.5 


7.2 


22.0 


14.1 


8.5 


0.9 




7.3 


College, 1 or more years . 


3,812 


100.0 


14.6 


3.4 


2.7 


7.8 


7.3 


4.2 


28.0 


16.1 


V.t 


0.9 




7.7 



'Includes women working at home or away from home. 

sz;7 2 lnciudes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 
3 Excludes women in the Armed Forces. 
4 1 00 up to 125 percent of poverty level. 
5 125 and over percent of poverty level. 
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Table 2. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Employed Mothers for Children Under 5, 
Characteristics of the Mothers— Continued 

Part B. Fell 1987 



(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Characteristic 


Number 
of 

children 


Percent 


Type of primary child care arrangement 


Care in child's home by- 


Care in another home 
by- 


Day/ 
group 

care 
center 


Nursery/ 
pre- 
school 


Kinder- 
garten/ 
grade 
school 


Child 
cares 
for self 


Mother 
cares 
for 

child 1 


Father 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 

rAlnlrua 
1 tnaUVO 


Non- 
relativo 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
relative 


Non- 
relative 




9,124 


100.0 


15.3 


5.1 


3.3 


6.2 


8.7 


4.6 


22.3 


16.1 


8.3 


1.0 


0.3 


8.9 


Race and Hispanic origin: 
































7,543 


100.0 


16.7 


3.6 


2.2 


6.2 


8.4 


4.2 


22.S 


16.7 


3.0 


0.6 


0.2 


10.2 




1,311 


100.0 


6.8 


10.2 


9.1 


6.6 


11.2 


7.2 


18.7 


13.9 


10.9 


2.7 


0.7 


2.0 




874 


100.0 


12.8 


5.1 


5.4 


11.7 


13.4 


6.7 


19.1 


13.4 


7 9 






9.2 




8,250 


100.0 


15.6 


5.1 


3.0 


5.7 


6.2 


I 4.5 


22.6 


16.3 


ft A 


Li 


ft o 
U.J 




Marital ctatiie< 






























Married, spouse present • 


7,474 


100.0 


18.2 


3.7 


2.2 


6.0 


8.5 


4.7 


22.2 


15.4 


8.0 


0.9 


0.1 


10.1 


At) other marrUi! statuses 2 


1,650 


100.0 


2.3 


11.3 


8.1 


7.6 


9.5 


4.7 


22.3 


18.9 


9.4 


1.4 


1.1 


3.4 


Age of child: 






























Less than 1 year 


1,485 


100.0 


15.6 


5.5 


1.8 


8.3 


8.8 


6.3 


23.3 


11.8 


2.3 


- 


0.4 


16.0 




3,771 


100.0 


15.8 


5.3 


5.0 




8.3 


6.0 


27.0 


14.5 


3.6 


■ 


0.2 


7.6 


3 and 4 years 


3 868 


100.0 


14.7 


4.7 


2.2 


5.1 


9.0 


2.7 


17.2 




ie 4 
19.1 


2.3 


0.2 


7.5 


Employment status: 






























Pjirt time 


3 447 


100.0 


24.5 


4.4 


3.9 


6.4 


8.5 


4.1 


17.6 


10.9 


6.7 


0.4 




12.6 


Full time 


5 677 


*no. n 


9.7 


5.5 


2.9 


6.1 


8.8 


5.0 


25.0 


19.2 


9.2 


1.4 


0.4 


6.7 


Occupation: 3 






























Managerial-professional . . 


2,264 


100.0 


13.1 


2.5 


1.8 


8.3 


4.9 


3.1 


27.9 


19.5 


9.4 


1.0 


0.4 


8.0 


i ecnnicai, saies, ana 






















administrative support. . . 


3.768 


100.0 


13.7 


6.4 


2.1 


6.0 


10.0 


5.2 


21.9 


18.3 


9.4 


0.7 


0.1 


6.2 




1.841 


100.0 


21.0 


3.9 


6.5 


3.7 


8.3 


5.1 


16.7 


1 1.9 


C 4 

9.1 


0.7 


0.7 


16.7 


Farming, forestry, and 




























161 


100.0 


(0) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Precision production, 




















craft and repair 


174 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Operators, fabricators, 




















874 


100.0 


1&.5 


7.7 


2.7 


3.6 


14.7 


6.9 


20.1 


10.0 


7 Q 


9 1 




A Q 
4.0 


Monthly family income: 






























Less than $1,250 


1,422 


100.0 


4 4 7 

11.7 


o.y 


7 A 


7.0 


13.8 


4.2 


22.9 


10.2 


5.3 


0.4 


- 


10.6 


$1,250 to $2,499 


3,074 


100.0 


19.6 


4.8 


1.8 


4.6 


n .7 


7.3 


19.1 


13.1 


5.7 


1.1 


0.8 


12.4 


$2,500 to $3.749 


2,566 


100.0 


17.0 


4.3 


3.3 


5.9 


6.0 


3.2 


24.6 


19.1 


9.1 


1.0 




6.5 


$3,750 and over 


2,061 


100.0 


9.1 


5.2 


2.8 


8.7 


7.1 


3.1 


23.5 


20.6 


13.2 


1.2 




5.6 


Poverty level: 
































846 


100.0 


13.1 


10.0 


8.9 


9.0 


11.2 


5.1 


15.0 


10.2 


5.0 


0.7 




11.8 




488 


100.0 


15.2 


6.8 


3.5 


10.4 


13.7 


2.2 


23.5 


9.6 


6.2 






8.« 




7,790 


100.0 


15.5 


4.4 


2.6 


5.7 


8.1 


4.8 


23.0 


17.1 


8.8 


1.1 


0.3 




Region of residence: 






























Northeast 


1.693 


100.0 


20.0 


6.9 


4.7 


7.0 


6.4 


2.5 


21.1 


9.2 


10.0 


1.8 


1.1 


9.4 




2.559 


100.0 


19.4 


3.6 


3.1 


4.5 


7.5 


4.5 


29.7 


14.6 


4.2 


0.2 




8.7 




2.913 


100.0 


10.3 


6.1 


3.2 


4.8 


12.7 


6.1 


18.1 


19.2 


10.3 


1.3 


0.2 


7.9 




1,960 


100.0 


13.2 


4.0 


2.4 


10.1 


6.3 


4.8 


19.8 


19.2 


9.1 


0.9 




10.3 


Educational attainment 






























Less than high school ... 


1.214 


100.0 


14.9 


10.2 


7.3 


8.4 


10.7 


10.7 


15.2 


10.5 


4.3 


1.4 


0.5 


6.0 


High school 


3.631 


100.0 


17.9 


5.7 


3.1 


4.7 


10.1 


4.1 


21.2 


15.0 


7.2 


0.9 


0.? 


9.7 


College, 1 or more years . 


4,279 


100.0 


13.2J 


3.1 


2.2 


6.9 


6.9 


3.4 


25.1 


18.5 


10.3 


1.0 


0.2 


9.1 



'Includes women working at home or away from home. 

'Includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 
'Excludes women in the Armed Forces. 
*1 00 up to 125 percent of poveity level. 
5 Over 125 and over percent of poverty level. 
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Table 3. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Mothers Enrolled in School for Children 
Under 1?: Fall 1986 and 1987 



(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Survey date and age 
of child 


Number 
of 

children 


Percent 


Type of primary child care arrangement 


Care in child's home by- 


Care in another home 
by- 


Day/ 
group 
care 
center 


Nursery/ 
pre- 
school 


Kinder- 
garten/ 
grade 
school 


Child 
cares 
for self 


Mother 
cares 

for 
child 1 


Father 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
relative 


Non- 
relative 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
relative 


Non- 
relative 


FALL 1986 
































1,279 


100.0 


15.7 


10.6 


6.1 


1.5 


6.2 


3.2 


4.8 


6.9 


2.7 


35.5 


2.9 


4.0 




554 


100.0 


17.9 


21.3 


8.1 


1.0 


13.3 


4.1 


6.9 


15.0 


5.4 






7.2 


ChKdren5to 14 


726 


100.0 


14.0 


2.5 


4.5 


1.8 


0.8 


2.5 


3.2 


0.8 


0.7 


62.6 


5.1 


1.5 


FALL 1987 
































1,239 


100.0 


16.7 


10.2 


€ 


2.1 


3.5 


4.5 


8.3 


8.5 


3.1 


36.0 


0.4 


4.4 




569 


100.0 


19.6 


16.2 


0.9 


4.7 


4.0 


6.4 


18.2 


15.9 


4.8 


2.1 




7.4 




670 


100.0 


14.2 


5.1 


3.4 




3.1 


2.8 




2.3 


1.7 


64.7 


07 


1.9 



'Includes women working at home or away from home. 



Table 4. Primary Child Care Arrangements Used by Fathers or Msle Guardians Either Employed or Enrolled 
in School for ChHdrsn Under 15: Fall 1986 and 1987 



(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Survey date and age 

of child 


Number 
of 

chfldren 


Percent 


Type of pcirnerv child care arrangement 


Care In chlkfs home by- 


Care in another home 
by- 


Day/ 
group 

care 
center 


Nuraery/ 
pre- 
achool 


Kinder- 
Qamn/ 
grade 

achool 


Child 
ca.ee 
for sal* 


Feeder 
caree 

foe 
chid 1 


Mother 


Grand- 
parent 


Other 
rela- 
tive 


Non- 
reia- 
trve 


Grand* 
parent 


Other 
rela- 
tive 


Non- 
rela- 
tive 


FALL 1Q86 
































1,537 


1004) 


6.6 


0.9 


1.1 


1.8 


34 


1.7 


3.8 


13.1 


64) 


55.1 




14 




443 


1004) 


12.9 


14 




33 


8.1 


1.7 


9.8 


36.0 


18.7 


6.1 




23 




1,094 


1004) 


4.0 


0.6 


1.6 


1.1 


1£ 


1.7 


1.3 


3.8 


0.9 


754 


74) 


1.1 


FALL 1967 
































1,906 


1004) 


7.9 




23 


14 


23 


0.8 


4.3 


10.3 


33 


64.6 


64 


M 




467 


1004) 


194 






3.1 


7.1 


34 


15.3 


26.6 


12.6 


6.8 




74 




1,439 


<004) 


4.2 


1.9 


33 


0.9 


1J6 




03 


64) 


0.7 


705 


93 


23 



'tokidee men working at home or swey from home. 
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Table 5. Children Using Secondary Child Care Arrangements, by Age of Child and Type of Primary 
Child Care Arrangement Used: Selected Periods, 198447 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Age of child and type of primary 
arrangement 



ALL CHILDREN 
Total 

Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative.... 
By nonrelative 



Care in another home. 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 



Organized child care faciiites . . 

Day/group care center 

* Nursery school/preschool.... 
Kindergarten/grade school . . . 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 . 

CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS 
Total 



Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 



Care in another home. 

by grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 



Organized child care faciiites . . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/preschool 
Kindergarten/grade school 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 . 

CHILDREN 5 TO 14 YEARS 
Total 



Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

by nonrelative 



Care in another home. 

By grandparent 

By other relative 

By nonrelative 



Organized child care faciiites . . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/prescboo! ... . 
Kindergarten/grade school .... 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 . 



Fall 1987 



All 

children 



28,842 

5,397 
2,719 

750 
1,090 

838 

4,309 
1,177 
655 
2,477 

2,679 
1,806 

873 
14,105 

832 
1,521 



9,124 

2,726 
1,395 
463 
298 
570 

3,250 
792 
427 

2,130 

2,220 
1,465 
755 
90 
24 
814 



19,718 

2,671 
1,324 
287 
792 
268 

1,059 
384 
228 
447 

459 
341 
118 
14,014 
807 
707 



Using secondary care 



Number Percent 



7,938 

776 
444 

86 
159 

86 

627 
141 
48 
438 

412 
165 
247 
6,023 
40 
59 



1,080 

342 
206 
33 
43 
60 

349 
54 
19 

276 

320 
114 
206 
25 

43 



6,857 

434 
238 

53 
116 

27 

278 
86 
29 

162 

91 
50 
41 
5,997 
40 
15 



27.5 

14.4 
16.3 
11.5 
14.6 
10.3 

14.6 
12.0 
7.3 
17.7 

15.4 
9.1 
28.3 
42.7 
4.8 
3.9 



11.8 

12.5 
14.8 
7.1 
14.4 
10.5 

10.7 
6.8 
4.5 

13.6 

14.4 
7.8 

27.3 
(B) 
(B) 
5.3 



34.8 

16.2 
18.0 
18.5 
14.6 
10.1 

26.3 
22.4 
12.7 
35.2 

19.8 
14.7 

42.8 
5.0 
2.1 



Fall 1986 



All 

children 



28,541 

5,151 
2,697 

698 
1,011 

744 

4,683 
1,242 
787 
2,654 

2,511 
1,663 

848 
13,982 

937 
1,277 



8,849 

2,544 
1,287 
462 
304 
491 

3,603 
902 
576 

2,125 

1,980 
1,319 
661 
72 

651 



19,692 

2,607 
1,411 
236 
707 
253 

1,080 
339 
211 
529 

532 
344 
188 
13,910 
937 
626 



Using secondary care 



Number 



7,231 

679 
414 
49 
142 

73 

680 
156 
97 
427 

468 
243 
225 
5,313 
45 
47 



1,100 

380 
264 
31 
45 
40 

397 
75 
57 

265 

289 
129 
160 
19 

15 



6,132 

299 
150 
19 
97 
33 

283 
81 
39 

162 

178 
114 
64 
5,294 
45 
32 



Percent 



Winter 1984-85 



All 

children 



25.3 

13.2 
15.4 

7.0 
14.0 

9.8 

14.5 
12.6 
12.3 
16.1 

18.6 
14.6 
26.5 
38.0 
4.8 
3.7 



12.4 

'.4.9 
20.5 

6.7 
14.8 

8.1 

11.0 
8.3 
9.9 

12.5 

14.6 
9.8 

24.2 
(B) 
(B) 
2.3 



31.1 

11.5 
10.6 
8.1 
13.7 
13.0 

26.2 
23.9 
18.5 
30.6 

33.5 
33.1 
(B) 
38.1 
4.8 
5.1 



'Includes women working a* home or away from home. 

Source: 1984^5 data are from Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 9, table F. 



26,455 

4,699 
2,496 
712 
804 
687 

3,801 
1,138 
467 
2,196 

2,411 
1,440 

971 
13,815 

488 
1,245 



8,168 

2,535 
1,282 
468 
306 
479 

3,019 
833 
367 

1,819 

1,888 
1,142 
746 
62 

664 



18,287 

2,164 
1,214 
244 
498 
208 

782 
305 
100 
377 

523 
298 
225 
13,753 
488 
581 



Using secondary care 



Number Percent 



6,867 

683 
385 
80 
107 
111 

576 
138 
45 
393 

488 
216 
272 
5,048 
24 
52 



1,073 

394 
197 
26 
25 
56 

385 
93 
34 

256 

357 
156 
201 
11 

13 



5,794 

375 
186 
52 
81 
56 

190 
45 
10 

135 

129 
58 
71 
5,037 
24 
39 



ERLC 



25 



Table 6. Secondary Child Care Arrangements for Children 5 to 14 Who Are in School Most of the 
Time Their Mothers Are at Work: Selected Periods, 1984-87 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Type of arrangement 



Total. 



Care in child's home. 

By father 

By grandparent .... 
By other relative . . . 
By nonrelative 



Care in another home. 

By grandparent 

By other relative — 
By nonrelative 



Organized child care facilities . 

Day/group care center 

Nursery school/ preschool . . . 
Kindergarten/ grade school ... 

Child cares for self 

Mother cares for child at work 1 



Fall 1987 



Fall 1986 



Number 



5,997 

2,263 
748 
276 
969 
271 

1,499 
493 
264 
742 

619 
608 
11 
83 
1,293 
239 



Percent 



100.0 

37.7 
12.5 

4.6 
16.2 

4.5 

25.0 
8.2 
4.4 

12.4 

10.3 
10.1 
0.2 
1.4 
21.6 
4.0 



Number 



5,294 

2,127 
765 
324 
789 
250 

1,354 
452 
236 
667 

419 
419 

120 
1,050 
223 



Percent 



100.0 

40.2 
14.5 

6.1 
14.9 

4.7 

25.6 
8.5 
4.5 

12.6 

7.9 
7.9 

2.3 
19.8 
4.2 



Winter 1984-85 



Number 



5,037 

2,094 
809 
264 
832 
189 

1,258 
404 
209 
645 

344 

327 
17 
38 
1,006 

294 



Percent 



100.0 

41.6 
16.1 

52 
16.5 

3.8 

25.0 
8.0 
4.1 

12.8 

6.8 
6.5 
0.3 
0.8 
20.0 
5.8 



1 1ncludes women working at home or away from home. 

Source: 1984-85 data are from Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 9, table 7. 
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Table 7. Weekly Child Care Expenditures and Monthly Family Income 
Part A. Fall 1986 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Characteristic 



Total 

Race and Hispanic origin: 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Not Hispanic 

t Marital status: 

Married, spouse present 

All other marital statuses 4 

Age of youngest child: 

Less than 1 year 

, 1 and 2 years 

, 3 and 4 years 

5 years old and over 

; Number of children: 

One child 

Two or more children 

Number of children less than 5 

years old: 

One child 

Two or more children 

Employment status: 

Part time 

Full time 

Occupation: 5 

Managerial-professional 

Technical, sales, and adminis- 
trative support 

Service workers 

Farming, forestry, and fishing. L 

Precision production, craft, and 
repair 

Operators, fabricators, and ' 
laborers 

Monthly family income: 

Less than $1,250 , 

$1,250 to $2,499 

$2,500 to $3,749 

$3,750 and over 

Poverty level: 

Below poverty level 

Near poverty level 6 

Not poor 7 

Region of residence: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Educational attainment: 

Less than high school 

ftigh school 

College, 1 or more years 



Number 
of 

women 



18,305 

15,097 
2,650 

1,603 
16,702 

13,818 
4,487 

1,368 
3,501 
2,508 
10,928 

9,505 
8,800 



5,884 
1,493 

6,279 
12,026 

4,084 

7,906 
3,753 
222 

409 

1,897 

2,990 
5,998 
4,927 
4,389 

1,627 
780 
15,899 

3,275 
4,709 
6,605 
3,716 

2,613 
8,268 
7,425 



No pay- 
ments 
made 



12,563 

10,298 
1,916 

1,008 
11,554 

9,405 
3,158 

598 
1,348 
1,046 
9,571 

6,807 
5,755 



2,399 
593 

4,788 
7,774 

2,509 

5,443 
2,910 
172 

273 

1,241 

2,202 
4,135 
3,335 
2,891 

1,308 
566 
10,689 

2,416 
3,147 
4,667 
2,333 

2,004 
5,806 
4,723 



Payments made 



Number 



5,742 

4,793 
734 

595 
5,148 

4,414 
1,329 

770 
2,153 
1,462 
1,357 

2,698 
3,044 



3,486 
900 

1,491 
4,251 

1,575 

2,463 
643 
50 

136 

656 

788 
1,864 
1,593 
1,498 

319 
214 
5,210 

859 
1,562 
1,938 
1,383 

609 
2,462 
2,672 



Percent 



31 

31. 
27. 

37. 
30 

31 J 
29, 

56.3 
61.5 
58.3 
12.4 

28.4 
34.6 



59.2 
60.3 

23.7 
35.3 

38.6 

31.2 
22.5 
22.5 

33.3 

34.6 

26.4 
31.1 
32.3 
34.1 

19.6 
27.4 
32.8 

26.2 
33.2 
29.3 
37.2 

23.3 
29.8 
36.0 



Weekly child care 
expenses 1 



Mean 



$44, 

44, 
36. 

39j 
44, 

46. 
38. 

49. 
51.3 
43.6 
30.7 

39.9 
48.1 



45.4 
60.1 

37.0 
46.8 

55.0 

43.4 
33.9 
38.2 

40.7 

36.0 

32.6 
37.7 
43.8 
59.1 

28.9 
36.7 
45.5 

52.5 
43.4 
39.3 
46.9 

32.2 
40.3 
50.7 



Standard 
error 



$1 

1. 

2, 

3. 
1. 

1. 

2. 

4.0 
2.7 
2.3 
2.1 

1.7 
2.2 



1.8 
4.3 

2.5 
1.7 

3.5 

2.0 
2.5 
9.9 

4.7 

3.1 

2.2 
1.9 
2.4 
3.7 

3.2 
4.5 
1.5 

5.5 
2.4 
1.8 
2.9 

2.6 
1.7 
2.5 



Monthly family 
income 2 



Mean 



$3,025 

3,100 
2,110 

2,418 
3,095 

3,433 
1,671 

3,157 
3,051 
2,891 
3,054 

3,020 
3,030 



2,996 
3,095 

2,917 
3,063 

4,275 

2,813 
1.961 
3,541 

2,866 

2,194 

846 
1,876 
3,059 
5,564 

607 
988 
3,257 

3,512 
2,919 
2,797 
3,162 

1,929 
2,580 
3,685 



Standard 
error 



$114 

127, 
168, 

198. 
124, 

135. 

129.: 

460.0 
153.6 
169.0 
269.1 

17". .7 
152.1 



121 
378.9 

285.0 
117.2 

317.4 

117.9 
164.3 
1460.9 

543.9 

162.3 

38.5 
30.2 
32.0 
304.6 

59.4 
57.6 
119.5 

441.3 
158.6 
192.9 
205.6 

187.2 
157.7 
180.7 



Income spent on 
child care per 
month 3 



Percent 



Standard 
error 



6. J 

7. < 

7/ 
6.J 

5.1 
9.9 

6.8 
7.3 
6.i 
4.4 

5.7 
6.9 



6.6 
8.4 

5.5 
8.6 

5.6 

6.7 
7.5 
4.7 

6.2 

7.1 

16.7 
8.7 
6.2 
4.6 

20.6 
16.1 
61 

6.5 
6.4 
6.1 
6.4 

7.2 
6.8 
6.0 



'Mean expenditures for women making child care payments. 

•100 up to 125 percent of poverty level. 
'125 percent and over of poverty level. 
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Table 7, Weekly Child Care Expenditures and Monthly Family Income— Continued 
Part B. Fall 1987 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see text) 



Characteristic 



Number 
of 

women 



No pay- 
ments 
made 



Payments made 



Number 



Percent 



Weekly child care 
expenses 1 



Mean 



Standard 
error 



Monthly family 
income 2 



Mean 



Standard 
error 



Income spent on 
child care per 
month 3 



Percent 



Standard 
error 



Total 

Race and Hispanic origin: 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Not Hispanic 

Marital status: 

Married, spouse present 

All other marital statuses 4 

Age of youngest child: 

Less than 1 year 

1 and 2 years 

3 and 4 years 

5 years old and over 

Number of children: 

One child 

Two or more children 

Number of children less than 5 
years old: 

One child 

Two or more children 

Employment status: 

Part time 

Full time 

Occupation: 5 

Managerial-professional 

Technical, sales, and adminis- 
trative support 

Service workers 

Farming, forestry, and fishing . 

Precision production, craft, and 
repair 

Operators, fabricators, and 

laborers 

Monthly family income: 

Less than $1,250 

$1,250 to $2,499 

$2,500 to $3,749 

$3,750 and over 

Poverty level: 

Below poverty level 

Near poverty level 5 

Not poor 7 

Region of residence: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Educational attainment- 
Less than high school 

High school 

College, 1 or more years 



18,501 

15,402 
2.517 

1,557 
16,944 

13,973 
4,528 

1,500 
3,532 
2,882 
10,587 

9,528 
8,973 



6,373 
1,541 

6,103 
12,398 

4,574 

7,732 
3,619 
284 

390 

1,867 

2,661 
5,941 
5,073 
4,826 

1,434 
811 
16,256 

3,308 
5,029 
6,383 
3,781 

2,522 
8,089 
7,890 



12,333 



10,296 
1,673 

Qfifi 

11,366 

9,315 
3,018 

713 
1,450 
1,228 
8,493 

6,564 
5,769 



2,717 
673 

4,607 
7,726 

2,795 

5,044 
2,718 
230 

254 

1,292 

1,923 
4,023 
3,295 
3,092 

1.088 
583 
10,661 

2,412 
3,227 
4,402 
2,292 

1,864 
5,721 
4,747 



6,168 

5,106 
844 

590 
5,578 

4,658 
1,510 

788 
2,082 
1,654 
1,644 

2,965 
3.204 



3,656 
836 

1,497 
4,671 

1,779 

2,688 
902 
53 

136 

575 

739 
1,918 
1,777 
1,735 

346 
228 
5,595 

896 
1,801 
1,981 
1,490 

657 
2,368 
3,143 



33.3 

33.2 
33.5 

37.9 
32.9 

33.3 
33.3 

52.5 
58.9 
57.4 
15.5 

31.1 
35.7 



57.4 
54.3 

24.5 
37.7 

38.9 

34.8 
24.9 
18.7 

34.9 

30.8 

27.8 
32.3 
35.0 
36.0 

24.1 
28.1 
34.4 

27.1 
35.8 
31.0 
39.4 

26.1 
29.3 
39.8 



$48.5 



51.1 
34.6 

42.0 
49.1 

50.4 
42.4 

58.1 
53.8 
50.9 
34.6 

43.8 
52.8 



49.4 
70.9 

41.4 
50.7 

54.6 

48.4 
39.4 
43.3 

58.3 

39.9 

39.2 
40.0 
47.0 
63.3 

35.2 
38.6 
49.7 

57.2 
46.3 
42.9 
53.2 

35.5 
45.7 
53.2 



$1.8 

2.1 
2.6 

3.5 
1.9 

£2 
3.0 

5.6 
3.4 
2.8 
22 

2.3 
2.7 



1.9 
7.0 

3.5 
2.1 

3.3 

2.7 
5.1 
12.8 

14.2 

3.1 

3.4 
2.0 
3.0 
4.6 

4.3 
5.5 
1.9 

6.9 
2.6 
2.5 
4.0 

2.9 
2.5 
2.8 



$3,165 

3,288 
2,256 

2,581 
3,226 

3,487 
2,171 

3,227 
3,076 
3,051 
3,362 

3,235 
3,100 



3,093 
3,092 



2,939 
3,237 



3,846 

3,056 
2,708 
2,287 

2,815 

2,454 

821 
1,894 
3,078 
5,655 

610 
1,025 
3,409 

3,510 
3,029 
2,821 
3^78 

2,082 
2,905 
3,587 



$145.9 

170.4 
190.3 

258.4 
158.7 

107.4 
483.8 

402.3 
144.4 
169.4 
447.4 



268.6 
131.2 



124.0 
291.0 

214.6 
179.9 

202.7 

129.7 
794.8 
589.8 

534.1 

249.9 

42.4 
31.7 
32.5 
427.3 

63.2 
65.4 
155.6 

275.5 
200.5 
138.4 
492.2 

182.6 
320.7 
142.1 



6.6 

6.7 
6.6 

7.1 
6.6 

6.3 
8.5 

7.8 
7.6 
7.2 
4.5 

5.9 
7.4 



6.9 
9.9 

6.1 
6.8 

6.2 

6.9 
6.3 
8.2 

9.0 

7.0 

20.7 
9.2 
6.6 
4.9 

25.0 
16.3 
6.3 

7.1 
6.6 
6.6 
6.4 

7.4 
6.8 
6.4 



1 Mean expenditures for women making child care payments. 

•Average monthly income for 4 months preceding the sun/ay data. Refers only to women making child care payments. 
3 Mean weekly child care expenses prorated to a monthly average. 

'Includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 
•Excludes women in the Armed Forces. 
•100 opto 125 percent of poverty level. 
7 125 percent and over of poverty level. 
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Appendix A. Overview of the SIPP Program 



BACKGROUND 

The Survey of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) provides a major expansion in the kind and 
amount of information available to analyze the eco- 
nomic situation of households and persons in the United 
States. The information supplied by this survey is expected 
to provide a better understanding of changes in the level 
of well-being of the population and how economic 
situations are related to the demographic and social 
characteristics of individuals. The data collected in SIPP 
will be especially useful in studying Federal transfer 
programs, estimating program cost and effectiveness, 
and assessing the effect of proposed changes in pro- 
gram regulations and benefit levels. Analysis of other 
important national issues, such as tax reform, Social 
Security program costs, and national child care pro- 
grams can be expanded and refined, based on the 
information from this survey. 

SURVEY CONTENT 

There are three basic elements contained in the 
overall design of the content of the survey. The first is a 
control card that serves several important functions. 
The control card is used to record basic social and 
demographic characteristics for each person in the 
household at the time of the initial interview. Because 
households in the SIPP panels of 1985 through 1987 
were interviewed up to eight times, the card is also used 
to record changes in characteristics such as age, edu- 
cational attainment, and marital status, and to record 
the dates when persons enter or leave the household. 
Finally, during each interview, information on each 
source of income received and the name of each job or 
business is transcribed to the card so that this informa- 
tion can be used in the updating process in subsequent 
interviews. 

The second major element of the survey content is 
the core portion of the questionnaire. The core ques- 
tions are repeated at each interview and cover labor 
force activity, the types and amounts of income received, 
and participation status in various programs during the 
4-month reference period prior to the interview date. 
Some of the important elements of labor force activity 
ire recorded separately for each week of the period. 
Income recipience and amounts are recorded on a 



monthly basis with the exception of amounts of property 
income (interest, dividends, rent, etc.). Data for these 
types are recorded as totals for the 4-month period. The 
core also contains questions covering attendance in 
postsecondary schools, private health insurance cover- 
age, public or subsidized rental housing, low income 
energy assistance, and school breakfast and lunch 
participation. 

The third major element is the various supplements 
or topical modules that will be included during selected 
household visits. The topical moduies cover areas that 
need not be examined every 4 months. Certain of these 
topical modules are considered to be so important that 
they are viewed as an integral part of the overall survey. 
Other topical modules have more specific and more 
limited purposes. The sixth wave of the 1 985 SIPP panel 
and the third and sixth waves of the 1986 and 1987 
panels contained items on child care arrangements 
used by families with children under 15 years of age. 
These panels were used to produce the data shown in 
this report 

SAMPLE DESIGN 

Each household in the SIPP sample is scheduled to 
be interviewed at 4 month periods. The reference period 
for most of the core income and labor force items is the 
4-month period preceding the interview. For example, 
households interviewed in September 1986 were asked 
questions for the months May, June, July, and August 
In the case of the child care Hems, the reference period 
is for the month prior to the interview date. 

The sample households within a given panel are 
divided into four subsamples of nearly equal size. These 
subsamples are called rotation groups and one rotation 
group is interviewed each month. In general, one cycle 
of four interviews covering the entire sample, using the 
same questionnaire, is called a wave (occasionally, only 
three rotation groups are interviewed). This design was 
chosen because it provides a smooth and steady work 
load for data collection and processing. 

In this report, wave 6 of the 1985 panel and wave 3 
of the 1986 panel both covered the common interview 
months of October, November, and December, 1986. 
Likewise, wave 6 of the 1986 panel and wave 3 of the 
1987 panel covered the common interview months of 
October, November, and December 1987. This overlap- 
ping design provides a larger sample from which cross- 
sectional estimates can be made. The overlap also 
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enhances the survey's ability to measure change by 
lowering the standard errors on differences between 
estimates for two points in time. 



SURVEY OPERATIONS 

Data collection operations are managed through the 
Census Bureau's 12 permanent regional offices. A staff 
of interviewers assigned to SIPP conduct interviews by 
personal visit each month with most interviewing com* 
pleted during the first 2 weeks of that month. Completed 
questionnaires are transmitted to the regional offices 
where they undergo an extensive clerical edit before 
being entered into the Bureau's SIPP data processing 
system. Upon entering this processing system, the data 
are subjected to a detailed computer edit. Errors iden- 
tified in this phase are corrected and computet process- 
ing continues. 

Two of the major steps of computer processing are 
the assignment of weights to each sample person and 
imputation for missing survey responses. The weighting 
procedures assure that SIPP estimates of the number of 
persons agree with independent estimates of the pop- 
ulation within specified age, race, and sex categories. 
The procedures also assure close correspondence with 
monthly CPS estimates of households. In cases where 
there were missing or inconsistent data in the child care 



items, a survey nonresponse was assigned a value in 
the imputation phase of processing. (See appendix 0 for 
more details about the imputation procedures.) 

The longitudinal design of SIPP dictates that all 
persons 15 years old and over present as household 
members at the time of the first interview be part of the 
survey throughout the entire length of the survey period 
(about 2 1/2 years). To meet this goal the survey 
collects information useful in locating persons who 
move. In addition, field procedures were established 
that allow for the transfer of sample cases between 
regional offices. Persons moving within a 100-mile 
radius of an original sampling area (a county or group of 
counties) are followed and continue with the normal 
personal interviews at 4-month intervals. Those moving 
to a new residence that falls outside the 100-mile radius 
of any SIPP sampling area are interviewed by tele- 
phone. The geographic areas defined by these rules 
contain more than 95 percent of the U.S. population. 

Because many types of analysis using SIPP data will 
be dependent not on data for individuals but on groups 
of individuals (households, families, etc.), provisions 
were made to interview all "new" persons living with 
original sample persons (those interviewed in the first 
wave). These new sample persons entering the survey 
through contact with original sample persons are con- 
sidered as part of the sample only while residing with 
the original sample person. 
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Appendix B. Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage. The estimates in this report are 
restricted to the civilian, noninstitutional population of 
the United States and members of the Armed Forces 
living off post or with their families on post. The esti- 
mates exclude persons in group quarters. 

Age. The age On years) of the child is based on the age 
of the person at his last birthday. 

Race. The population is divided into three groups on the 
basis of race: White, Black, and "other races." The last 
category includes American Indians, Asian/Pacific Island- 
ers, and any other race except White and Black. 

Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin were deter- 
mined on the basis of a question that asked for self- 
identification of the person's origin or descent Respon- 
dents were asked to select their origin (or the origin of 
some other household member) from a "flash card" 
listing ethnic origins. Hispanics, in particular, were those 
who indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, or some 
other Spanish origin. It should be noted that Hispanics 
may be of any race. 

Marital status. Data refer to marital status at the time of 
the survey. Two classifications are used in this report: 
"married, spouse present" and "all other marital sta- 
tuses" (also sometimes referred to as "unmarried"). 
The latter classification includes persons who are sep- 
arated, married but whose spouse is absent from the 
household, widowed, divorced, or single (never mar- 
ried). 

Children. Children in this report refer to all persons 
under 15 years old in households who are living either 
with their natural parents, adopted or step-parents, or 
with legal guardians. Excluded are children in foster 
homes. Preschool-age children are defined as children 
under 5 years old, whiie grade-school age children are 
those 5 to 14 years old. Infants are defined as children 
under 1 year of age. 

Child care arrangements. Data on child care arrange- 
ments were obtained from persons interviewed during 
the period of October to December 1986 and 1987 and 
who were the parents or legal guardians of children 
under 15 years old at the time of the interview and who 



were also employed during the month prior to the 
interview. The arrangements used to care for the chil- 
dren refer to the arrangements usually used during the 
month preceding the interview while the parent/guard- 
ian was at work, or enrolled in school. 

Child care arrangements for each child were classi- 
fied as either primary or secondary arrangements depend- 
ing on which arrangement was used most and which 
was used second most (as measured in hours) during a 
typical week. Attending school and care by the child 
himself were also included as possible child care arrange- 
ments since they indicate what the child was doing 
during the hours that the mother was at work or in 
school. 

Child care expenses. The monetary amounts shown in 
this report represent the estimated weekly costs for all 
children under 15 years old while the mother was at 
work or in school. Excluded are the amounts of any 
noncash payments made for child care services. Costs 
attributable to nursery schools or preschools are included 
but costs incurred when enrolling a child in kindergarten 
or grade school are excluded from the estimates. 

Time lost from work or school. This refers to the time 
lost from work or school by the respondent or the 
respondent's spouse in the reference month due to a 
failure in obtaining child care arrangements. 

Employment status. Persons in the child care supple- 
ment were classified as being employed in the month 
preceding the interview if they either (a) worked as paid 
employees or worked in their own business or profes- 
sion or on their own farm or worked without pay in a 
family business or farm, or (b) were temporarily absent 
from work either with or without pay. 

Full-time and part-time employment. The data on full- 
and part time workers pertain to the number of hours a 
person usually works per week from all jobs, either as 
an employee or in his own business or profession. 
Persons who report themselves as usually working 35 
or more hours each week are classified as full-time 
workers; persons who report that they usually work 
fewer than 35 hours per week are classified as part-time 
workers. 

Occupation. Data refer to the civilian job currently held 
at the time of the interview. If two or more jobs were 
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held, the occupation shown in this report refers to the 
job in which the respondent worked the most hours. 

Years of school completed. Data on years of school 
completed in this report are derived from the combina- 
tion of answers to questions concerning the highest 
grade of school attended by the person and whether or 
not that grade was completed. The following categories 
used in this report are based on the number of years of 
school completed which may or may not coincide with 
actual achievement of any degrees attained or diplomas 
granted: not a high school graduate (less than 12 
years); high school graduate (12 years); college, 1 to 3 
years (13 through 15 years); and college, 4 or more 
years (16 or more years of school completed). 

School enrollment School enrollment in this report 
includes enrollment in an elementary, high school, or 
college, or any vocational, technical, or business school. 

Geographic regions. The four major regions of the 
United States for which data are presented in this report 
represent groups of States as follows: 

Northeast Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont 

Midwest Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
ner ~ta, Missouori, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 



West Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 

Family income. Family money income represents the 
total money income of all members of the family. It is the 
average monthly amount reported for the 4-month period 
prior to the survey date. The income estimates cited in 
this report are based on money income alone and do 
not include the value of noncash benefits. 

Mean income. The mean income is the amount obtained 
by dividing the total income of a group by the number of 
units in that group. 

Poverty level. Persons whose monthly family income 
for the 4 month period prior to the survey interview fell 
belcv the average monthly poverty level cutoff for that 
family were determined to be living in poverty in this 
report Persons whose family income was 1 00 up to 1 25 
percent of the poverty cutoff are defined as living "near 
poverty", while persons whose monthly income aver- 
aged 125 percent or more of the poverty cutoff were 
defined as "not poor". The poverty threshold for a 
family of 4 during the 1986 and 1987 interview periods 
was about $11,500 annually or $950 per month. 

Symbols. A dash (-) represents zero or a number which 
rounds to zero; "B" means that the base is too small to 
show the derived measure (less than 200,000 persons). 

Rounding of estimates. Individual numbers are rounded 
to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group 
totals which are independently rounded. Derived mea- 
sures are based on unrounded numbers when possible; 
otherwise, they are based on the rounded numbers. 
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SOURCE OF DATA 

The SIPP universe is the noninstitutionalized resident 
population living in the United States. This population 
includes persons living in group quarters, such as 
dormitories, rooming houses, and religious group dwell- 
ings. Crew members of merchant vessels, Armed Forces 
personnel living in military barracks, and institutionalized 
persons, such as correctional facility inmates and nurs- 
ing home residents, were not eligible to be in the survey. 
Also, United States citizens residing abroad were not 
eligible to be in the survey. Foreign visitors who work or 
attend school in this country and their families were 
eligible; all others were not eligible. With the exceptions 
noted above, persons who were at least 1 5 years of age 
at the time of the interview were eligible to be inter- 
viewed in the survey. 

The 1985, 1986, and 1987 panel SIPP samples are 
located in 230 primary sampling units (PSU's) each 
consisting of a county or a group of contiguous coun- 
ties. Within these PSU's, expected clusters of two to 
four living quarters (LQ's) were systematically selected 
from lists of addresses prepared for the 1980 decennial 
census to form the bulk of the sample. To account for 
LQ's built within each of the sample areas after the I980 
census, a sample was drawn of permits issued for 
construction of residential LQ's up until shortly before 
the beginning of the panel. In jurisdictions that do not 
issue building permits, small land areas were sampled 
and the LQs within were listed by field personnel and 
then subsampled. In addition, sample LQ's were selected 
from a supplemental frame that included LQs identified 
as missed in the 1980 census and group quarters. 

The first interview of each panel was conducted 
during February, March, April, and May of that particular 
year. Approximately one-fourth of the sample was inter- 
viewed in each of these months. These four subsam- 
ples are called rotation groups 1, 2, 3, and 4. One 
rotation group was interviewed each month. Each sam- 
ple person was visited every 4 months thereafter for 
roughly 2 1/2 years. At each interview the reference 
period was the 4 months preceding the interview month. 
In general, one cycle of four interviews covering the 
entire sample, using the same questionnaire, is called a 
wave. The exceptions were Wave 2 of the 1985 panel 
ind Wave 3 of the 1986 panel which covered three 
iterviews. 



Approximately 17,800, 16,300, and 16,700 living quar- 
ters were originally designated for the 1985, 1986, and 
1987 samples, respectively. At the first interview, inter- 
views were obtained from the occupants of about 
13,400 of the 17,800 designated LQ's for the 1985 
panel, 11,500 of the 16,300 designated LQ's for the 
1986 panel, and 1 1,700 for the 16,700 designated LQs 
for the 1987 panel. Most of the remaini. j 4,400, 4,800, 
and 5,000 LQ's in the 1985, 1986, and 1987 panels 
respectively, were found to be vacant, demolished, 
converted to nonresidential use, or otherwise ineligible 
for the survey. However, approximately 1,000 of the 
4,400 LQ's for the 1985 panel, 900 of the 4,800 LQ's for 
the 1986 panel, and 800 of the 5000 LQ's for the 1987 
panel were not interviewed because the occupants 
refused to be interviewed, could not be found at home, 
were temporarily absent, or were otherwise unavailable. 
Thus, occupants of about 93 percent of all eligible living 
quarters for all three panels participated in the first 
interview of the survey. 

For subsequent interviews, only original sample per- 
sons (those interviewed in the first interview) and per- 
sons living with them were eligible to be interviewed. 
With certain restrictions, original sample persons were 
followed if they moved to a new address. When original 
sample persons moved to remote parts of the country 
and no telephone number was available, moved without 
leaving a forwarding address or refused to be inter- 
viewed, additional noninterviews resulted. 

As part of most waves, subjects were covered that do 
not require repeated measurement during the panel and 
are of particular interest cross-sectional ly for research 
purposes. A specific set of topical questions are referred 
to as a topical module. For this report the topical 
modules analyzed included questions on child care. 
They were implemented in Wave 6 of the 1985 panel, 
Wave 3 and 6 of the 1986 panel and Wave 3 of the 1987 
panel. 

Wave 6 of the 1985 panel and Wave 3 of the 1986 
panel cover the common interview months of October, 
November, and December 1986. Likewise, Wave 6 of 
the 1986 panel and Wave 3 of the 1987 panel cover the 
common interview months of October, November, and 
December 1987. The data for concurrent time periods 
were combined and analyzed as a single data set. The 
primary motivation for combining this data is to obtain 
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an increase in sample size in conjunction with a reduc- 
tion in time in sample bias, if any, due to repeated 
interviews and nonresponse over the life of a panel. 

Noninterviews. Tabulations in this report were drawn 
from interviews conducted from October through Decem- 
ber 1986 for fall 1986 estimates and from October 
through December 1987 for fall 1987 estimates. Table 
C-1 summarizes information on nonresponse for the 
interview months in which the data used to produce this 
report were collected. 



Table C-1. Combined 1985*86 and 1986-87 House* 
hold Sample Size, by Month and Inter* 
view Status 



Month 


Eligible 


Inter- 
viewed 


Noninter- 
viewed 


Nonre- 
sponse 
rate 
(percent) 




6,700 


5,500 


1,200 


18 




6,600 


5,500 


1,200 


18 




6,600 


5,400 


1,200 


18 


October 1987 


6,700 


5,500 


1,200 


18 




6,700 


5,500 


1,200 


18 


December 1987 


6,500 


5,400 


1,100 


17 



* Due to rounding of all numbers to 100, there are some inconsis- 
tencies. The percentage was calculated using unrounded numbers. 



Some respondents do not respond to some of the 
questions. Therefore, the overall nonresponse rate for 
some items such as income and money related items is 
higher than the nonresponse rates in table C-1. 

ESTIMATION 

The estimation procedure used to derive SIPP per- 
son weights in each panel involved several stages of 
weight adjustments. In the first wave, each person 
received a base weight equal to the inverse of his/her 
probability of selection. For each subsequent interview, 
each person received a base weight that accounted for 
following movers. 

A noninterview factor was applied to the weight of 
every occupant of interviewed households to account 
for persons in non interviewed occupied households 
which were eligible for the cample. (Individual nonre- 
sponse within partially interviewed households was treated 
with imputation. No special adjustment was made for 
noninterviews in group quarters.) A factor was applied to 
ea#^ interviewed person's weight to account for the 
SlP^sartpte areas not having the same population 
distribution as the strata from which they were selected. 
The Bureau has used complex techniques to adjust the 
weights for nonresponse, but the success of these 
techniques in avoiding bias is unknown. 

5f additional stage of adjustment to persons* weights 
E RI C rformed to reduce the mean square errors of the 
aan^&p estimates. This was accomplished by bringing 



the sample estimates into agreement with monthly 
Current Population Survey (CPS) type estimates of the 
civilian (and some military) noninstitutional population of 
the United States by demographic characteristics includ- 
ing age, sex, race, and Hispanic ethnicity as of the 
specified control date. The CPS estimates by age, race, 
sex, and Hispanic origin were themselves brought into 
agreement with estimates from the 1980 decennial 
census which have been adjusted to reflect births, 
deaths, immigration, emigration, and changes in the 
Armed Forces since 1980. Also, an adjustment was 
made so that husbands and wives within the same 
household were assigned equal weights. 

ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 

SIPP estimates are based on a sample; they may 
differ somewhat from the figures that would have been 
obtained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same questionnaire, instructions, and enumerators. There 
are two types of errors possible in an estimate based on 
a sample survey: nonsampling and sampling. We are 
able to provide estimates of the magnitude of SIPP 
sampling error, but this is not true of nonsampling error. 
Found in the next sections are descriptions of sources 
of SIPP nonsampling error, followed by a discussion of 
sampling error, its estimation, and its use in data anal- 
ysis. 

Nonsampling variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many sources, e.g., inability to obtain 
information about all cases in the sample, definitional 
difficulties, differences in the interpretation of questions, 
inability or unwillingness on the part of the respondents 
to provide correct information, inability to recall informa- 
tion, errors made in collection such as in recording or 
coding the data, errors made in processing the data, 
errors made in estimating values for missing data, 
biases resulting from the differing recall periods caused 
by the interviewing pattern used, and failure of all units 
in the universe to have some probability of being 
selected for the sample (undercoverage). Quality con- 
trol and edit procedures were used to reduce errors 
made by respondents, coders and interviewers. More 
detailed discussions of the existence and control cf 
nonsampling errors in the SIPP can be found in the 
Quality Profile for the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, SIPP Vvorking Paper, July 1987, No. 8708 
by King, Petroni, and Singh. 

Undercoverage in SIPP results from missed living 
quarters and missed persons within sample house- 
holds. It is known that undercoverage varies with age, 
race, and sex. Generally, undercoverage is larger for 
males than for females and larger for Blacks than for 
non-Blacks. Ratio estimation to independent age-race- 
sex population octroi* partially corrects for the bias 



due to survey undercoverage. However, biases exist in 
the estimates to th3 extent that persons in missed 
households or missed persons in interviewed house- 
holds have characteristics different from those of inter- 
viewed persons in the same age-race-sex group. Fur- 
ther, the independent population controls used have not 
been adjusted for undercoverage. 

Unique to the 1986 Panel, maximum telephone inter- 
viewing was tested in Waves 2, 3, and 4. Specifically, 
half of the sample in rotations 4 and 1 of Wave 2 and 
rotations 2 and 3 of Wave 3 (Phase I) and rotations 2, 3, 
and 4 of Wave 4 (Phase II) were designated for tele- 
phone interviews. Analysis (done by designated mode) 
of household nonresponse, item nonresponse rates for 
labor force and income core items, and selected cross- 
sectional estimates of recipiency, income, low income 
status, and selected topical module items gave no 
indication of an overall significant mode effect. How- 
ever, analysis was restricted to a limited number and 
type of estimates. If differences between two time 
periods or differences in characteristics for demographic 
groups result in borderline significant differences, the 
significance may be due to bias from the use of the 
telephone mode. Similarly, borderline insignificant differ- 
ences may also be due to this bias. Thus, although no 
overall significant mode effect was detected, the user 
should consider the possibility of mode effects while 
analyzing exclusively the 1986 Panel data or combined 
data involving the 1986 Panel after Wave 1, especially 
results based on Waves 2 through 4 data. Details on 
analyses are in "Preliminary Evaluation of Maximum 
Telephone Interviewing on the SIPP" (paper by Gbur 
and Petroni in the forthcoming 1989 Proceedings of the 
Survey Research Methods Section, American Statistical 
Association) and "SIPP 86: Telephone Experiment Pre- 
liminary Analysis" (internal Census Bureau draft mem- 
orandum from Waite to Davey, August 21, 1989). 

Comparability with other estimates. Caution should 
be exercised when comparing data from this report with 
data from other SIPP publications or with data from 
other surveys. The comparability problems are caused 
by such sources as the seasonal patterns for many 
characteristics, different nonsampling errors, and differ- 
ent concepts and procedures. 

Sampling variability. Standard errors indicate the mag- 
nitude of the sampling error. They also partially measure 
the effect of some nonsampling errors in response and 
enumeration, but do not measure any systematic biases 
in the data. The standard errors for the most part 
measure the variations that occurred by chance because 
a sample, rather than the entire population, was sur- 
veyed. 

USES AND COMPUTATION OF STANDARD 
ERRORS 

Confidence intervals. The sample estimate and its 
standard error enable one to construct confidence 
nervals, ranges that would include the average result 



of all possible samples with a known probability. For 
example, if all possible samples were selected, each of 
these being surveyed under essentially the same con- 
ditions and using the same sample design, and if an 
estimate and its standard error were calculated from 
each sample, then: 

1. Approximately 68 percent of the intervals from one 
standard error below the estimate to one standard 
error above the estimate would include the average 
result of all possible samples. 

2. Approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 1.6 
standard errors below the estimate to 1.6 standard 
errors above the estimate would include the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. 

3. Approximately 95 percent of the intervals from two 
standard errors below the estimate to two standard 
errors above the estimate would include the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible sam- 
ples is or is not contained in any particular computed 
interval. However, for a particular sample, one can say 
with a specified confidence that the average estimate 
derived from all possible samples is included in the 
confidence interval. 

Hypothesis testing. Standard errors may also be used 
for hypothesis testing, a procedure for distinguishing 
between population characteristics using sample esti- 
mates. The most common types of hypotheses tested 
are 1) the population characteristics are identical versus 
2) they are different. Tests may be performed at various 
levels of significance, where a level of significance is the 
probability of concluding that the characteristics are 
different when, in fact, they are identical. 

All statements of comparison in the report have 
passed a hypothesis test at the 0.10 level of signifi- 
cance or better. This means that, for differences cited in 
the report, the estimated absolute difference between 
parameters is greater than 1.6 times the standard error 
of the difference. 

To perform the most common test, compute the 
difference X A - X B , where X A and X B are sample 
estimates of the characteristics of interest. A later 
section explains how to derive an estimate of the 
standard error of the difference X A - X B . Let that 
standard error be s D1FF . If X A - X B is between -1 .6 times 
s diff and +1.6 times s DlFF , no conclusion about the 
characteristics is justified at the 10 percent significance 
level. If, on the other hand, X A - X B is smaller than -1.6 
times s 0IFF or larger than +1.6 times s DIF f. the observed 
difference is significant at the 10 percent level. In this 
event, it is commonly accepted practice to say that the 
characteristics are different. Of course, sometimes this 



conclusion will be wrong. When the characteristics are, 
in fact, the same, there is a 10 percent chance of 
concluding that they are different. 

Note that as more tests are performed, more errone 
ous significant differences will occur. For example, if 
100 independent hypothesis tests are performed in 
which there are no real differences, it is likely that about 
10 erroneous differences will occur. Therefore, the 
significance of any single test should be interpreted 
cautiously. 

Note concerning small estimates and small differ- 
ences. Summary measures are shown in the report only 
when the base is 200,000 or greater. Because of the 
large standard errors involved, there is little chance that 
estimates will reveal useful information when computed 
on a base smaller than 200,000. Also, nonsampling 
error in one or more of the small number of cases 
providing the estimate can cause large relative error in 
that particular estimate. Estimated numbers are shown, 
however, even though the i alative standard errors of 
these numbers are larger than those for the correspond- 
ing percentages. These smaller estimates are provided 
primarily to permit such combinations of the categories 
as serve each user's needs. Therefore, care must be 
taken in the interpretation of small differences since 
even a small amount of nonsampling error can cause a 
borderline difference to appear significant cr not, thus 
distorting a seemingly valid hypothesis test. 

Standard error parameters and tables and their use. 

Most SIPP estimates have greater standard errors than 
those obtained through a simple random sample because 
clusters of living quarters are sampled for the SIPP. To 
derive standard errors that would be applicable to a 
wide variety of estimates and could be prepared at a 
moderate cost, a number of approximations were required. 
Estimates with similar standard error behavior were 
grouped together and two parameters (denoted "a" and 
"b") were developed to approximate the standard error 
behavior of each group of estimates. Because the 
actual standard error behavior was not identical for all 
estimates within a group, the standard errors computed 
from these parameters provide an indication of the 

Table C-2. SIPP Variance Parameters for Fall 1986 
Child Care Estimates 



Table C-3. SIPP Variance Parameters for Fall 1987 
Child Care Estimates 



Characteristic 


a 


b 


f 


0*15 child care 1985 Wave 6/ 










-0.0001173 


6,077 


0.52 


16+ income and labor force: 










-0.0000679 


6,075 


0.52 


All others: 










-0.0000958 


22,092 


1.00 




-0.0001982 


22,092 


1.00 




-0.0001855 


22,092 


1.00 



Characteristic 


a 


b 


f 


0-1 5 child care 1985 Wave 6/ 










-0.0001110 


5,772 


0.52 


16+ income and labor force: 










-0.0000645 


5,773 


0.52 


All others: 






1.00 




-0.0000911 


20,992 




-0.0001883 


20,992 


1.00 




-0.0001763 


20,992 


1.00 



order of magnitude of the standard error for any specific 
estimate. These "a" and "b" parameters vary by char- 
acteristic and by demographic subgroup to which the 
estimate applies. Table C-2 provides parameters for fall 

1986 estimates. Table C-3 provides parameters for fal! 

1987 estimates. 

For those users who wish further simplification, we 
have also provided general standard errors in tables 
C-4, C-5, C-6, and G-7. Note that these standard errors 
must be adjusted by an "f factor from table C-2 or C-3. 
The standard errors resulting from this simplified approach 
are less accurate. Methods for using these parameters 
and tables for computation of standard errors are given 
in the following sections. 

Standard errors of estimated numbers. The approx- 
imate standard error, s* of an estimated number of 
persons shown in this report can be obtained in two 
ways. 

It may be obtained by the use of the formula 

s* = fs (1) 

where f is the appropriate "f ' factor from table C-2 or 
C-3 and s is the standard error of the estimate obtained 
by interpolation from table C-4 or C-5. 

Table C-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Persons for Fall 1986 Estimates 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Size of estimate 



200... 
300... 
500... 
600... 
750... 

I, 000. 
2,000. 
3,000 . 
5,000. 
7,500. 
8,000 . 
10,000 

II, 000 
13,000 
15,000 
17,000 
22.000 
25,000 



Standard 
error 



81 
105 
115 
129 
146 
209 
256 
329 
400 
413 
460 
461 
521 
557 
590 
663 
702 



Size of estimate 

26,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 

130,000 

135,000 

150,000 

160,000 

180,000 

200,000 

210,000 

220,000 

230,000 



Standard 
error 



714 
759 
855 
930 
990 
1038 
1074 

im 

1119 
1119 
1112 
1076 
1040 
934 
766 
e44 
473 
115 




Table C-5. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Parsons for Fall 1987 Estimates 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Size of estimate 



200... 
300... 
500... 
600... 
750... 

I, 000. 
2,000. 
3,000. 
5,000. 
7,500. 
8,000 . 
10,000 

II, 000 
13,000 
15,000 
17,000 
22,000 
25,000 



Standard 
error 



65 
79 
102 
112 
125 
145 
204 
249 
320 
390 
403 
446 
469 
507 
543 
575 
646 
684 



Size of estimate 

26,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,00 

130,000 

135,000 

150,000 

160,000 

180,000 

200,000 

210,000 

220,000 

230,000 



Standard 
error 



696 
740 
633 
907 
965 
1101 
1047 
1073 
1090 
1091 
1063 
1048 
1013 
909 
745 
625 
457 
95 



Alternatively, $,< may be approximated by the formula 
s* = Vax 2 + bx (2) 



Illustration. The SIPP estimate of the total number of 
children under 15 years old living in the United States 
with working mothers in the fall of 1 987 is 30,612,000 as 
indicated in table A of the report. The appropriate "a" 
and "b" parameters to use in calculating a standard 
error for the estimate are obtained from table C-3. They 
are a= -0.0001110 and b = 5,772, respectively. Using 
formula (2), the approximate standard error is 

V(-0.0001110)(30,612,000) z + (5,772)(30,61 2,000) = 270,000. 

The 90-percent confidence interval as shown by the 
data is from 30,180,000 to 31,044,000. Therefore, a 
conclusion that the average estimate derived from all 
possible samples lies within a range computed in this 
way would be correct for roughiy 90 percent of all 
samples. 

Using formula (1), the appropriate "f" factor (f =0.52) 
from table C-3, and the standard error of the estimate by 
interpolation using table C-5, the approximate standard 
error is 

s* = (0.52)(746,000) = 388,000 

The 90-percent confidence interval as shown by the 
data is from 29,991,000 to 31,233,000. 



Here x is the estimated number and "a" and "b" are the 
parameters associated with the particular type of char- 
acteristic being estimated. Use of formula (2) will pro- 
vide more accurate results than the use of formula (1) 
above. 



Standard errors of estimated percentages. This sec- 
tion refers to the type of percentages presented in this 
report These are the percentages of a group of persons 
possessing a particular attribute. An example of this 
type of percentage is the percentage of children under 
15 years old who have working mothers. The reliability 



Table 06. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons for Fall 1986 Estimates 



Base of estimated percentage 
(thousands) 



200.... 
300.... 
600.... 
1,000.. 
2,000.. 
3,000.. 
5,000.. 
8.000.. 
10,000. 
13,000. 
15,000. 
17,000. 
22,000. 
26,000. 
30,000. 
50,000. 
80,000. 
100,000 
130,000 
150,000 
180,000 
s \ 200,000 
; . 230,000 

feERLC 



Estimated percentage 



£1 or ^99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10or90 


25 or 75 


50 


3.3 


4.7 


7.2 


10.0 


14.4 


16.6 


2.7 


3.8 


5.9 


8.1 


11.8 


13.6 


1.9 


2.7 


4.2 


5.8 


8.3 


9.6 


1.5 


2.1 


3.2 


4.5 


6.4 


7.4 


1.0 


1.5 


2.3 


3.2 


4.6 


5.3 


0.9 


1.2 


1.9 


2.6 


3.7 


4.3 


0.7 


0.9 


1.4 


2.0 


2.9 


3.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


1.6 


2.3 


2.6 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.8 


2.1 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1.7 


1.9 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


1.6 


1.8 


0.3 


0.4 


' 0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


1.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 



37 



32 



Table C-7. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons for Fall 1987 Estimates 



Base of estimated percentage 
(thousands) 



Estimated percentage 



£1 or £99 



2 or 98 



5 or 95 



10 or 90 



25 or 75 



200.... 
300.... 
600.... 
1,000.. 
2,000.. 
3,000.. 
5,000.. 
8,000.. 
10,000. 
13,000 . 
15,000. 
17,000. 
22,000. 
26,000. 
30,000 . 
50,000. 
80,000. 
100,000 
130,000 
150,000 
180,000 
200,000 
230,000 



3.2 
2.6 
1.9 
1 4 
1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 



4.5 
3.7 
2.6 
2.0 
1.4 
1.2 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 



7.1 
5.8 
4.1 
3.2 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 
1.1 
10 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



9.7 
7.9 
5.6 
4.3 
3.1 
2.5 
1.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 



14.0 
11.5 
8.1 
6.3 
4.4 
3.6 
2.8 
2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 



of an estimated percentage, computed using sample 
data for both numerator and denominator, depends 
upon both the size of the percentage and the size of the 
total upon which the percentage is based. Estimated 
percentages are relatively more reliable than the corre- 
sponding estimates of the numerators of the percent- 
ages, particularly if the percentages are over 50 per- 
cent. For example, the percent of children under 15 
yeas old who have working mothers is more reliable 
than the estimated number of children under 15 years 
old who have working mothers. When the numerator 
and denominator of the percentage have different param- 
eters, use the parameter (and appropriate factor) of the 
numerator. If proportions are presented instead of per- 
centages, note that the standard error of a proportion is 
equal to the standard error of the corresponding per- 
centage divided by 100. 

For the percentage of persons, the approximate 
standard error, s (x#p) , of the estimated percentage p can 
be obtained by the formula 

Socp) = fs (3) 

where f is the appropriate "f • factor from table C-2 or 
03 and s is the standard error of the estimate obtained 
by interpolation from table C-6 or C-7. Alternatively, it 
may be approximated by the formula 

s ixp) =\Z|p(100-/>) (4) 

Here x is the base of the percentage, p is the percent- 
age (0 <p < 100), and b is the "b" parameter associ- 
ated with the characteristic in the numerator. Use of this 
d ula will give more accurate results than use of 
£I^(jula(3)above. 



Illustration. The SIPP estimate for the number of chil- 
dren under 15 years old is 52,092,000 as indicated in 
table A of the report. Of these, 58.8 percent had working 
mothers in the fall of 1987. Using formula (4) and the 
"b" parameter of 5,772 (from table 3), the approximate 
standard error is 

\^52^^ (58.8) (100-56^8) = 0.5 percent 

Consequently, the 90-percent confidence interval as 
shown by these data is from 58.0 to 59.6 percent. 

Using formula (3), the appropriate "f M factor (f=0.52) 
from table 3, and the appropriate s by interpolation 
using table C-7, the approximate standard error is 

Sx = (0.52)(0.9) = 0.5 percent 

The 90-percent confidence interval shown by these 
data is from 58.0 to 59.6 percent. 

Standard error of a difference. The standard error of 
a difference between two sample astimates, x and y, is 

approximately equal to 

s (K .y) = VV + Sy 2 - 2rs x s y (5) 

where and Sy are the standard errors of the estimates 
x and y, and r is the correlation coefficient between the 
characteristics estimated by x and y. The estimates can 



be numbers, averages, percents, ratios, etc. Underesti- 
mates or overestimates of standard error of differences 
result if the estimated correlation coefficient is overes- 
timated or underestimated, respectively. 

illustration. Suppose that we are interested in the differ- 
ence in the percentage of children that receive primary 
cNId care in the child's home versus primary child care 
in another home in the fall of 1987. Of the 28,842,000 
children with employed mothers, 18.7 percent were 
cared for in the child's home and 14.9 percent were 
cared for in another home (see table 8 of the report). 
Using parameters from table C-3, the standard errors of 
these percentages are approximately 0.6 percent for 
cNldren cared for in the child's home and 0.5 percent 
for children cared for in another home. 

Now, the standard error of the difference is computed 
using the above two standard errors. The correlation 



between these estimates is assumed to be zero. There- 
fore, the standard error of the difference is computed by 
formula (5): 

V(0.6)* + (0.5) z = 0.8 percent 

Suppose that it is desired to test at the 10 percent 
significance level whether the percentage of children 
cared for in the child's home differs significantly from 
the percentage of children cared for in another home. 
To perform the test, compare the difference of 3.8 
percent to the product 1 .6 x 0.8 percent = 1 .3 percent 
Since the difference is larger than 1.6 times the stand- 
ard error of the difference, the data show that the 
estimates for the percentage of cNldren cared for in the 
child's home and children cared for in another home 
differ significantly at the 10 percent level. 
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Appendix D. Data Quality 



Two principal determinants of the quality o* data 
collected in household surveys are the magnitude of the 
imputed responses and the accuracy of the responses 
that are provided. This appendix provides information 
on the imputation rates for selected child care items in 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation and 
covers some of the problems encountered in collecting 
data on child care expenses from the respondents in 
the survey. The fall 1986 data include the combined 
1 985 Wave 6 and 1 986 Wave 3 panels conducted from 
September to November, 1986. Fall 1987 data consist 
of the combined 1986 Wave 6 and 1987 Wave 3 panels 
conducted from September to November 1987. 

Imputed responses refer either to missing responses 
for specific questions or "items" in the questionnaire or 
to responses that were rejected in the editing procedure 
because of improbable or inconsistent responses. An 
example of the latter is when a 14-year-old child is said 
to be cared for in a nursery school during the time his or 
her parent is at work. 

The estimates shown in this report are produced after 
all items have been edited and imputed whenever 
necessary. Missing or inconsistent responses to spe- 
cific items are assigned a value in the imputation phase 
of the data processing operation* The procedure used 
to assign or impute most responses for missing or 
inconsistent data for the SIPP is commonly referred to 
as the "hot deck" imputation method. The process 
assigns item values reported in the survey by respon- 
dents to nonrespondents. The respondent from whom 
the value is taken is called the "donor." Values from 
donors are assigned by controlling editeo demographic 
and labor force data f . for both donors and 
nonrespondents. The control variables used for child 
care items generally included the age of the child for 
whom there was missmg data, the parent's marital 
status, and whether the parent was employed full or part 
time or attending school. 

Imputation rates for both primary and secondary child 
care arrangements for the respondents' three youngest 
children are shown in table D-1. The imputation rates 
are calculated by dividing the number of missing or 
inconsistent responses by the total number of responses 
that should have been provided based on the number of 
children in the household who required child care responses. 
O general, the level of imputation for primary child care 



Table 0-1. Imputation Rates for Items on Primary 
and Secondary Child Care Arrange- 
ments for Employed Women: Fall 1986 
and 1987 



(Numbers represent actual numbers of children. Data shown are for 
combined panels) 



Survey data and arrangement 


Number of 
children 


Percent 
imputed 


FALL 1987 






Primary arrangement- 






First child 


3,314 


4.1 


Second child 


1.624 


3.6 


Third child 


454 


5.3 


Secondary arrangement* 








835 


5.9 




502 


ao 




140 


15.0 


FALL 1986 






Primary arrangement: 








3.331 


4.7 


Second child 


1,606 


3.9 


Third child 


457 


5.3 


Secondary arrangement* 






First child 


813 


6.4 




458 


6.8 


Third child 


112 


1Z5 



arrangements for employed women in the SIPP panels 
in this report was about 4-5 percent Higher imputation 
rates were found for secondary arrangements (from 6 to 
15 percent). 

Table D-2 shows imputation rates for items concern- 
ing time lost from work due to failures in child care 
arrangements and cash payments made for child caro 
arrangements. Of the female respondents who were to 
answer the item if they or their spouse lost any time from 
work during the month prior to the survey date because 
of a failure in child care arrangements, about 7 to 8 
percent had their responses imputed both in the surveys 
in fall 1986 and 1987. Another 8 percent in both time 
periods failed to answer the question if any cash pay- 
ment was made for child care services, but for those 
who were determined to have made a cash payment, 
only about 4 percent failed to report on the amount of 
the payment. 

Estimates of weekly child care payments presented 
special data collection problems. Because of the ques- 
tionnaire format, information on specific child care costs 
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Table D-2. Imputation Rates for Time Lost From 
Work Because of Failures In Arrange- 
ments and for Cash Payments Made for 
Arrangements: Fall 1986 and 1987 



(Numbers represent actual numbers of respondents. Data are 
shown for combined panels) 





Number of 




Type of payment 


respon- 


Percent 




dents 


imputed 


FALL 1987 








1,591 


7.4 




1,591 


7.6 




1,095 


4.3 


FALL 1986 








1,529 


7.8 




1,529 


8.2 




1,031 


4.4 



1 Limited to respondents who used grandparents, other relatives 
(excluding family members), nonreiatives, day/group care centers, or 
nursery schools/ preschools for primary or secondary child care 
arrangements for any of their three youngest children. 

2 Limited to respondents who were determined to have made a 
cash payment for child care arrangements. 

for individual children or types of arrangements cannot 



be ascertained. Costs refer to expenditures for all 
children in the household. Unlike many other services 
purchased by individuals, the scope of duties and hours 
of child care services are not uniformly defined across 
households. Several types of problems can be antici- 
pated in quantifying cost estimates for child care ser- 
vices. One such problem is that respondents often hire 
child care providers, who in addition to providing child 
care services, also preform other services such as 
household cleaning, cooking, and marketing. The total 
cash payment to the child care provider, therefore, 
occasionally includes payments for these other services 
which have a market value in addition to child care 
services. Thus, a respondent could not determine the 
actual cost incurred solely for the child care component 
out of the total cash payment 

Difficulties are also encountered in data interpreta- 
tion when a single cash payment is made to a caretaker 
who provides child care services to more than one child 
in the household. Often, it is not possible for a respond- 
ent to prorate costs per child. Child care providers may 
spend varying amounts of time looking after children of 
different ages and would charge differential rates. Thus, 
it would be incorrect to assume that child care costs for 
individual children in the same household but in different 
age groups would be the same. 
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